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Maine Farmer. 


The editor of the Farmer will attend 
the meeting of the Massachusetts Board 
of Agriculture, and the butter exhibition 
in connection, to be held next week at 
Great Barrington. 





The outlook for the price of hogs for 
the coming winter is good. Farmers 
should give their pigs warm, dry quar- 
ters, and feed them to the full extent of 
their wants. There is no trouble but 
they will pay well for their feed. The 
crop of hogs the country over is short, 
and especially so in this State. At Chi- 
cago for the ten past months of the year 
the receipts were a million head short 
of the same time last year. Butchers in 
Lewiston and Auburn are already draw- 
ing on the Chieago market by the car 
load to supply the home trade. It is 
true pigs are not plenty, but such as 
there are old enough should be fitted 
for the market in the shortest practica- 
ble time. 








Professor Henry writes that at the 
Wisconsin University, of which the 
Agricultural Department is a part, they 
last year had more students in the Ag- 
ricultural Course than in the Law De- 
partment. This goes to show emphati- 
cally, what the Farmer has been con- 
tending, that when the peculiar demands 
of education in farming are provided 
there will be plenty of students. Here- 
tofore in our schools of agriculture there 
has been more of agriculture in the 
name than in their work. It is being 
proved all around that when these col- 
leges are made true to the interest that 
brought them forth, there is no dearth 
of students. In witness of this note the 
Agricultural College, (Conn.,) 
with its seventy in the Freshman class. 


Storrs 





Maj. Henry E. Alvord makes the offer 
to pay half a dollar a pound for the best 
butter shown at the butter exhibition, to 
be held in connection with the Massa- 
chusetts State Board meeting at Great 
Barrington, on the following conditions: 

Ist. The butter shall be from cream- 
eries in the State where the patrons 
have an interest in the profits. 

2d. The butter shall be in small pack- 
ages, not to exceed five pounds, and not 
more than one such package purchased 
shall be from the same maker or cream- 


ry. 

3d. The butter shall score above nine- 
ty-five points—and of this five points 
shall be on the package. 

After award the butter shall be open to 
general inspection, and then at the dis- 
posal of makers. 

The object is to encourage attractive 
and convenient family packages of one 
to five pounds, of a superior grade of 
coéperative creamery butter. 





THANKS. 


The season of Thanksgiving is at 
hand when it is appropriate that we look 
about us for the many blessings with 
which we have been favored in the year 
just past, and take a view of the condi- 
tion in which we find ourselves on this 
the anniversary of the harvests of the 
year. The financial and industrial con- 
dition of the country at large in the last 
few months, has its lessons to us, and we 
do wel! to heed them aright and profit 
by their teachings. Business has been 
at a standstill, money stopped its circu- 
lation and has lain idle, mills and shops 
shut down, thousands upon thousands 
of laborers found themselves with noth- 
ing to do, and with the weekly pay roll 
shut off. Farmers busily at work on 
their farms can hardly comprehend the 
effect of such a stagnation. To the vast 
throng of the laboring classes in the 





towns and in the great cities it means | 
nothing to do and no money to live upon! | 

No so with the farmer! We have | 
known nothing of the hard times, or of | 
the cessation of trade that has closed the | 
doors of shops and silenced the wheels | 
of industry, throwing multitudes of | 
laborers out of employment. Our work | 
has gone on without a ripple of disturb- | 
ance; none of us are out of employment. 
The products of the soil have been in| 
sharp demand, and at the usual prices, 
People must eat, and though the fabrics 
of the mills and the wares of the shops | 
find no sale, and those employed in their | 
manufacture no work, yet the produc- 
tions of the farmer, who feeds them all, 
are in demand, and his business cannot 
slacken, nor can he be out of employ- 
ment, 

We of the farm at times complain 
that our work is never done, that on the 
farm there is always something calling 
for our attention. On this Thanksgiv- 
ing Day let us call to mind the armies 
of working people that are wishing for 
work all the time, that their needed in- 
come may not be cut off and their means 
of support fail. Buta few days ago we 
learned of the case of an overseer ina 
mill who had been receiving good pay, 
lived in good style, and took a respected 
position in society, who went to a friend 
privately, saying he was out of employ- 
ment and his family was living on credit 
at the grocery store, while his coal bin 
was empty, winter coming on, and he 
had net a cent of wages left with which 
to supply his wants. Seasons of en- 
forced idleness are far harder to bear, 
and much more disastrous, than our 
work on the farm that is never done. 

Again, the farm always affords a house 





to live in, the needed fuel with which to 


keep it warm, and also the principal 
part of the food supply for the family. 
We who occupy these farms never find 
gaunt want entering our doorways and 
threatening to drive us from a rented 
house. The season that never allows us 
to be out of work always brings a meas- 
ure of products as a reward for that in- 
dustry, and real want is never ours. 

Let us, then, at this time, give thanks 
that our lot is on a farm, where, though 
not loaded with great riches, our neces- 
sities are well supplied, and there is to 
be found as much of enjoyment as in 
any other calling on earth. 





UNIVERSITY EXTENSION APPLIED TO 
AGRICULTURE. 

There is much said of late of Universi- 
ty Extension as a means of taking a 
measure of the privileges for education 
now provided at colleges and universi- 
ties out before the people, by means of 
lectures given by the faculty of such insti- 
tutions, where more of the people can 
avail themselves of popular educational 
advantages than is now the case. In 
short it takes the college te those who 
need its benefits rather than requiring 
them to attend on the college. The 
College of Agriculture of Illinois pro- 
poses a2 modification of this system, ap- 
plying it especially to the tillers of the 
soil. The plan #s, the University offers 
to hold two meetings at its own expense, 
in as many sections of the State, at each of 
which four or five courses of five lectures 


each shall be given by members of the | 
college faculty and of the station staff. | 


The lectures are to be on subjects direct- 


ly relating to agriculture, and specially | 


adapted to the locality in which the 
meetings are held. If in a stock section, 
then the lectures will be on subjects 
having especial reference to stock breed- 
ing and dairy farming. If in a fruit sec- 
tion, then the work to be on fruit and 
other plant production. These lectures 
will be primarily addressed to young 
men rather than to those of long experi- 
ence; and will discuss and illustrate 
principles rather than give rules, and 
be more scientific than practical. 

The course will be arranged with re- 
ference to those who regularly attend 
rather than for casual visitors. The 
names of those in regular attendance 
be enrolled, a record kept and certificates 
given. A collection of books and _ peri- 
odicals, relating to the subjects discus- 
sed will be provided for the use of those 
in attendance. Questions and discus- 
sions will follow each lecture. The 
following list indicates, the classes of 
subjects in their case to be treated, 
choice being made of courses best adapt- 
ed to meet localities. 

Agriculture of the United States—its 


history, characteristics, position and 
prospects; Agricultural Educational 
Forees; American Dairying—history, 


characteristics and prospects; The Soil 
—origin, composition, uses, cultivation, 
improvement; Vegetable Physiology— 
the life, growth and products of plants; 
Farm Animals—breeds, breeding and 
management; Farm Crops—culture, 
varieties, improvement; Diseases of Ani- 
mals—causes, prevention and treatment; 
Diseases of Plants; Insects Injurious to 
Farmers and Fruit Growers; Stock Foods 
and Feeding; Milk—milk testers; dairy 
and creamery experiments. 

This plan is acapital one. Itis well 
adapted to greatly extend the education- 
al influences of our State Colleges. The 
vacations between terms afford the op- 
portunity for the faculty to engage in 
such work without in any degree inter- 
fering with the regular college course. 
We would like to see the plan put on 
trial in our own State. We believe we 
know localities where large classes could 
be enlisted on short notice. 


STATE DAIRYMEN’S MEETING. 


There ought to be a wide and full at- 
tendance at the State Dairymen’s annual 
convention to be held at Foxcroft, De- 
cember 13 to 15. While the location of 
the meeting is on one side ofthe princi 
pal dairy business of the State, there is 
no reason why it should be local in its 
patronage or in its influence. There is a 
loud call for the dissemination of dairy 
lore, and no section of the State is exempt 
from its needs. 
make a point to assemble at Foxcroft; 
take a sample case of butter with them, 
and while comparing notes on dairy 
practice, at the same time compare the 
quality of their make of product. A col- 





So dairy farmers should | 


Piscataquis county is rapidly increas- 
| ing in dairy interests, and will no doubt, 
be on hand in force to improve the rare 
opportunity afforded. Other sections of 
the State should not be behind. 


UNION WINTER MEETING. 


The Union Winter Meeting of the 
Maine State Pomological Society, and the 
State Board of Agriculture will (as we 
have before announced) be held in Town 
Hall, Union, Tuesday and Wednesday, 
December 5 and 6. 

The fruit exhibit will form an interest- 
ing feature of the meeting. Fruit grow- 
ers in the State are cordially invited to 
contribute specimens. Attention is es- 
pecially called to the premium list issued 
for this exhibition, and which we pub- 
lished last week. 

A cordial invitation is extended to the 
public to attend this meeting, contribute 
to the exhibition and take part in the 
exercises. 





Programme. 
TUESDAY. 
10.00 A. M. Business Meeting. 
port of Treasurer. 
Report of Secretary. 
Other Business Matters. 
Turspay P. M. 
Address of Welcome, H. M. Lord, Rockland 
sponse. 
President’s Annual Address. 
Chas. 8. Pope, Manchester 
Maine Apples at the World’s Fair. aS 
Willis A. Luce, Union 
TuESDAY EVENING. 





Music. 
D. H. Knowlton, Farmington 
_ Music. 
A Demonstration in Apple Cookery, ; 
Miss Anna Barrows, School of Domestic 
Science, Boston. 
This will be a lecture illustrating the process 
of making palatable dishes in which fruit is 
used. Miss Barrows will use a stove and 


| show results. 


Paper, 


Music. 
WEDNEsDAY A. M. 
Chas. E. Wheeler, Chesterville 


| Paper, ’ 
| Discussion. 
| Plum Culture, A. — 
= _ Pres. S. D. Willard, Geneva, N, Y. 
| Discussion. 
| WEDNEsDAY P. M. 

The Orchard, Conducted by Chas. S. Pope 
| and J. W. True, New Gloucester 


| Discussion. 
WEDNESDAY EVENING. 
d Music. 
Children and Plants ‘ 
Mrs. Helen B. C. Beedy, Bangor 
usic. 


Home Surroundings 
Prof. W. H. Munson, State College 
Music, 


Railroad and Hotels. 

The Maine Central R. R. will sell tickets 
over its line for one fare the round trip. 
Tickets good from Dec. 4 to 7, both in- 
clusive. These tickets will be sold to 
Warren, from which point reduced rates 
are expected over the new road to Union. 

Hotel rates at the Burton House will 
be $1.50 per day. 


FARMERS’ INSTITUTES IN AROOSTOOK. 


From the Republican we clip abstracts 
from the talk of W. A. Luce, South 
Union, on ‘Small Fruits,’’and the lecture 
of Mrs. A. Towle, Freedom, N. H., given 
at the Farmers’ Institute at Caribou last 
week. The full report of Mr. John 
Gould’s able address on ‘‘Dairying’’ was 
republished entire from the columns of 
the Farmer. 

Mr. Luce said: “Any good corn or 
potato soil where the water does not 
stand in the winter is suitable for grow- 
ing small fruits. A well rotted sod is 
preferable, made rich by a liberal coat of 
dressing being plowed under in the fall. 
Soon as the frost is out in the spring, 
cultivate and rake off the surface to 
make it smooth, and clear debris. The 
ground is now ready for the plants, and 
what variety shall they be? If there is a 
successful grower in your vicinity he is 
the one to help you in the matter and 
possibly will sell you the plants. The 
important points are to get a variety 
adapted to the locality, and if it be pistil- 
late to have some perfect flowering sort 
with it to fertilize the blossoms. I use 
the Crescent Seedling with Wilson or 
Charles Downing. Why I use this 
plant is because it is vigorous and 
hardy, yielding full crops of good sized 
berries. If you send away for the plants, 
soon as they arrive cut the bunches, 
| moisten the roots and heel into the soil, 
if the ground is not ready.. Do not heel 
| them in in bunches, they are likely to 
| heat and spoil. In setting make the row 
| straight by line or otherwise, and set fif- 
|teen inches in the row, rows four feet 
apart. If the plant be a vigorous grower 
| set twenty inches inthe row. In setting, 
| 
| 








use a six-inch garden trowel or garden 
spade, but make the hole deep enough 
to receive the roots full length. Do not 
|leave them in a bunch, but spread out 
| fan shape, pressing the dirt firmly 
aroundthem. This is important in set- 
ting any of our fruits. Careless setting 








row each time, as the runners will all 
point the same way, and are not so likely 
to catch and tear off. 





After the first} 
freeze, cover with seedless meadow hay 
or straw, putting more between the rows | 
than on, having that on the rows so) 


preventing freezing and 


rules hold good whether you are setting 
only for home or market. The financial | 
side of fruit growing is very flattering, 
especially so in the strawberry. I have | 
raised at the rate of 355 bushels to the} 


one has a love for the business it is very | 
fascinating. 
Mr. Terry, of Ohio, says he never knew | 
a horticulturist who was a mean man, the | 
who sees only the money or hard side of 
the problem better go into the dust and | 
confinement of a counting house; sure he 
never was fit for an agriculturist. We | 
must have a heart for the work and in 
the work to be successful. The raspber- | 
ry and blackberry delight in a loamy soil | 
made fairly rich. Set raspberries in 
checkrows of five feet, blackberries in | 
checkrows of eight feet. Set in the soil 
as deep as they were naturally, but do | 
not allow any growth above ground on 


the cane set, but be careful of the buds | 
just above the crown of the roots. 
These are what you want to grow. Then 


you may look for fruit the second year. 

Cultivate some crop in your raspberry 

and blackberry plantation the first year. 

As soon as the canes get well started 

mulch heavily, keeping weeds checked 

back in this way. But little care is re- 

quired after they get well started. I un- 

derstand the Agawans blackberry and | 
Marlboro raspberry are hardy here. | 
With your deep snows I would not ad- 

vise nipping back for lateral branches, | 
but cut back in spring and clear out old 

canes. Do not allow a large number of 

canes to grow, Bylaying down in win- 

ter nearly all the varieties could be grown 

here. This would insure a crop every 

year. 

Mr. Luce then spoke of plum culture. 
Our markets are often bare of these deli- 
cious fruits, and there is a rich harvest 
for the man who can successfully grow | 
them. If California can place these} 
fruits right at our doors at a profit, how | 
much more may we? I think if you) 
would grow the Canada plum or Pome- | 
granite, and graft in the limb, you might 
be able to grow choice plums without | 
laying down. No one can raise plums) 
successfully without clean cultivation. | 
The great enemy, black knot, is largely | 
overcome in this way. If it appears, cut 
it off immediately. Be sure and get all} 
diseased wood or it will grow again. My 
method is to grow strawberries in the 
orchard until it gets so large as to be too 
shady, then supplant with currants or 
gooseberries. The climate is especially 
adapted here in Aroostook to grow these | 
fruits. No trouble with mildew or rot. 
Set in checkrows of five feet, give good 
culture, mulching in spring with strawy 
manure and you will be pleased with re- 
sults. If the currant worms appear give 
them a sprinkling of powdered hellebore. 
Do this as soon as they come. There is 
much pleasure in the fruit business to 
the nfan who will give study and atten- 
tion to it. Be sure of one thing. If you 
are not situated to grow for market, 
grow them for the family. 

The evening session was devoted to a 
very interesting lecture entitled ‘‘Perpet- 
ual Success,”’ by Mrs. Alonzo Towle, of 
Freedom, N. H. 
| She spoke of being a farmer’s wife and 
was glad of the position. Had come 
| from her farm home in New Hampshire 
lto speak to the women of Aroostook 
jcounty of the new elements at large 
| among the farming people. If there is 
|a farmer's daughter who wishes to be- 
|eome a professional person, let he be- 
|hold these positions. What is to be- 
| come of the thousands who are left? 

Now, lam not adverse to the classics, 
but am positively sure that girls should 
| study those things pertaining to her own 
| business, thus fitting the girl for the po- 
| sition in life she is to fill. Their future 








lective exhibit of butter isa great edu- means failure. Be sure not to set high-| happiness depends uponit. People think 


eator, and it is an educational feature 
that is not available elsewhere. 


|er or lower than is natural. If set too 


As our | low they get smothered, if too high they | mental development is reached. 


when a woman is married the end of her 
In too 


dairy interests increase in importance|dry out. Comply with nature’s laws | many cases thisis true. Yetitis a delight 


the efforts for improvement should keep 


}and methods and you will beright. Two 


|to have a wonran who keeps in touch 


equal pace. There is still too much but-| hundred and fifty plants will be suffi-| with the world and sweet and lovely as 
ter that is only common in its grade of | cient to supply the full needs of a family | well. In order that girls may reach this 


quality. If they would improve in their 


with fair culture. Begin to run the 


| condition of womanly worth and attrac- 


methods dairymen must get together. | cultivator as soon as the plants are set.|tion, they must be taught early and 
The same is true of creamery men and | Cut off buds that appear, also runners, up| thoroughly in the line of their own 


with a still greater emphasis. Too 
many of the managers and operators of 
our State creameries having succeeded 


|to the first of 


July. This gives the 
| plant strength to do work required later. 
| After this date let the runners grow. 


| work, domestic science and sanitation. 
| Instead of teaching them the dead works 
of the dead heathen, teach them the 





in turning off a fairly good product, They will start in all directions but can | live work of the living God. Show them 
have shown themselves content to rest easily be changed to go in the direction | by physiology and chemistry how law | 


on that standard. This should never do. 
Progress is the order of the day and 


and with the efforts now being made it|In cultivating, run the outside cutter! made with good bread and kind words 


bes the row, either being thrown in by 


the cultivator or placed when hoeing. 


| meets law and are fully harmonized in 


'the human system. How smiles are} 
| 


is rapid. He who stops with the present | very close to the plant, but not deep. | with well cooked food, both wholesome | 


attainments in the dairy art will soon | This leaves a space but few inches widejand digestible. 


How many ties have | 


! prosperity, 


| . 
grave and how much of sorrow, sin and | for his fidelity. So does a good Chris- 


misery we shall never know, until the 
great reckoning day. 


|tian. Therefore a good patron must 
ibe a good Christian. A good patron 


Mothers, prepare that girl for her|will be tiue to the cause for 


future happiness. 
ular by doing things well. 


Make her work pop- 


usually uncover from the first to the | begins in the home with the training of | 4 backslider. 
tenth of May, owing to the season. | the boys and girls for their future busi- | in that we are brothers and sisters— 
Raking the straw from the plants to|/ness as farmers and farmers’ wives. | children of the All-wise Father. Having 
furm a mulch between the rows, serving | Dignify their positions by a thorough | been made in His own image, there must 
by this method a double purpose. These | knowledge of the business in which they | be a touch of Divinity stamped upon 


are to engage. By the study of geology 


and botany, teach them the beauties of| 


their surroundings. Make them all 
around symmetrical men and women by 
training them for the farm as well as 


ed and happy fathers and mothers, 
thereby perpetuating these qualities by 
their children. There is also another 
class of girls in which we should be in- 


mothers of the coming generation. As 
help in the family, they are the most un- 
reliable kind, always needing super- 
vision. Systematic training is the only 
remedy for these evils. They should be 
compelled to do something and do it 
well. It is the best gift of any city or 
town to its poor, this thorough industrial 
training. But you say it costs some- 
thing, but not so much as it does to care 
for the same class as criminals and pau- 
pers. And Are we 
not under any obligations to the All- 
giving Power, from whence comes our 
from whence comes fire, 
and all the natural forces? 


suppose it does? 


water, air 


But you say man’s inventive genius and | 


industry - have encompassed all these, 
and only he who works should receive 
wages. But we read of a higher plane 
of thought and action, where he who 
sows and he who reaps shall receive 
wages, and they both may rejoice to- 
gether. The only way to temperance 
and sobriety, cleanliness and chastity is 
in teaching the young in right living and 
thinking, and habits of industry and 
efficiency. 

While so emphatically remembering 
the daughters, we would not forget the 
farmers’ wives, for they all along the 
line have needed many words of encour- 
agement and cheer. They have not been 
and are not now ready to receive the 
many helps extended to them for their 
own benefit, and are apt to give up so- 
ciety because of the many obstacles they 
meet. He who implants courage in the 
heart is their best physician. While we 
would have her a thorough housekeeper 
and homemaker, we believe she has 
rights and privileges as well as duties 
and obligations. She should be the first 
object in the thought of the husband and 
children because they are wholly depen- 
dent upon her. Sheis and always has 
been the vital principle of home life. 


She should jealously and zealously guard | 


her own health. For when this precious 
boon is denied her woman’s life is but 
miserable at best. As workers we 
should strive for a happy medium be- 
tween indifference, with slovenly habits, 
and the other extreme of fussy detail 


that so wears on the nerves and makes 
women irresponsible beings. Work of 


a sufficient amount is strengthening, 
worry is weakening. Work wisely done 
promotes growth, worry hinders growth. 


| Some both work and worry at the same 


time. They must stop this or they will 
grow old before their time, besides losing 
all the happiness along the way. Stop 
it how? By our own power of self con- 
trol combined with all good influences 
above and around. 
a great many things not worth mention- 
ing, yet this same class of women are 
always courageous in time of need. 
Women need ever in their mind the 
presence of some great thought to act as 
a counter-irritant upon their sensitive 
nerve centers, keeping them up out of 
the mire and dirt of every day worry and 
fret. Real brain work is what we need, 
methodically and persistently carried 
out, until these rebellious nerves become 
subject to the will power. A central 
thought we must have. What shall it 
be? Anything that will elevate our 
aims and beautify our lives, keeping us 
from monotony of routine which is sure 
to breed morbid fancies, these to be fol- 
lowed in turn by disease, also keeping us 
from those habits so prevalent in country 
places where everybody knows every- 
body’s business, and is very much in- 
clined to talk about it. Books there are 
on every side. We can take up any 


study we wish, and when we feel like) 


fretting, stop. Weare tired. Give the 
mental muscle a little work and the 
physical a rest, and thus by our own 


power of will, by discipline ourselves, | 


as we discipline another by seeking wis- 


dom from that book of books, we have | 


aright to expect noble matronhood to 

be crowned at last by a lovely old age. 
¢ ommunications, 
f For the Maine Farmer. 


THE CHRISTIAN AND THE GRANGER. 


BY AN EARNEST SISTER. 





Il suppose some of you will say, upon 
hearing the subject announced, ‘‘dear 
me, we don’t wantasermon.” I don’t 
know about that. I need sermons, why 


Women worry about | 


|which he has enlisted. He will con- 


When the| tribute according to his ability to that}. 


We area Christian body 


| each of our hearts. 

Have you ever thought what an oppor- 
tunity is here given for us to do good? 
|We consider this a clean, moral, in- 
| structive organization. Who sball say 


| | . a s g ‘ 
acre, worth at my home $1420 net. If|the world. Prepare them to be content-| that its influence is not for good? God 


|isin our midst, and we recognize Him 
|as our hearts are lifted in silent prayer 
| while we listen to that offered by the 
|chaplain. Does it follow because one 


business won’t admit of it. The man|terested, for they, too, are to be the | can speak well and pray well that he is a 


|Christian? Far from it. While I be- 
lieve that “out of the abundance of the 
heart the mouth speaketh,” I also be- 
|lieve there must be more convincing 
proof that one is a Christian than by 
| words and signs. “By your fruits shall 
lye be known.” Outward often 
prove deceitful. I have cut a fair look- 
ing apple in halves and found it spoiled 
by a destroying insect which had made 
through it. Nothing but a 


signs 


roads all 


heart set right before God will give forth | 


a holy life, which is the privilege of us 
all. And live this life the 
world will know it, and we shall not 
be obliged to apply the test to people in 
order to find out if they are Christians. 
The Granger is like the Christian, in 
that he must join the organization be- 
|fore he can partake of the joys in store 
unlike the Christian he 
price of 


when we 


for him. But 

|has to pay the 

|whereas the Christian's 

| heavenly joys has already been paid. 

Reported for the Maine Farmer. 

| MEETING OF THE SOMERSET POMONA 

AT PITTSFIELD. 

Splendid Autumn Day—Large Attendance— 
Pittsfield Grange Increasing in Numbers 
and Interest. 





The Somerset Pomona held the regu- 
lar November meeting with Pittsfield 
Grange. Patrons were present from 
New Portland, St. Albans, Pittsfield, 
Somerset, Victor, Skowhegan and Pal- 
| myra Granges of Somerset county, and 
|from Granges in Penobscot county. 
| More than one hundred patrons gathered 
|at the bountifully loaded tables at the 
call for dinner. 

Worthy Master Ansel Holway opened 
the Grange promptly on time, with the 
| Worthy Overseer, Assistant Steward, 
| Treasurer, Secretary, Pomonaand L. A. 
| S., filling their allotted stations. Vacant 
| offices were filled by appointment. 

Bro. Oramal Murray in fitting words 
|cordially welcomed the visiting mem- 





bers to Pittsfield, and Bro. S. F. Emer- 
| son fraternally responded. 
| The reports from the subordinate 


Granges show that the order is steadily 
growing, both in numbers and interest, 
in Somerset county. Worthy Deputy G. 
T. Tibbetts, assisted by Bro. Ansel Hol- 
way, recently organized Palmyra Grange 
with 67 members to start with, and more 
| to follow. 

A class of 24, some of them the 
new Grange at Palmyra, were instructed 
in the fifth degree, and admitted into 
the Pomona. 

The questions discussed were, ‘What 
attitude should the Grange take in rela- 
tion to the great question of capital and 
labor in this country?”’ and “‘What can 
we best do to keep up an interest in the 


from 


Grange?”’. The speakers on these ques- 
tions were Bros. Snell, Webber, Holway, 
Moulton, Longley, Emerson, Jones and 
Murray, and Patten, 
Moulton, Burrell, Garfield and Dingley. 


Sisters 


Pittsfield Grange is holding interest- | 


ing meetings, increasing its membership, 


and welcomed the Pomona in large num- | 


bers. 

Next meeting of the 
Kennebec Valley Grange, Madison, Tues- 
day, Dec. 12. 

S. F. Emerson, Secretary. 


Pomona with 


For the Maine Farmer. 


INTEREST IN THE CONFERENCE. 


The interest being manifested in the 
State Dairy Conference, which convenes 
in Foxcroft, Dec. 12th, and continues 
‘through the 14th, is unbounded, and 
every indication points to success. The 
| details are being faithfully attended to 
| by the member from Piscataquis county, 
|Mr. A. W. Gilman. Round trip tickets 
| have been secured upon the Maine Cen- 

tral, Bangor & Aroostook, Somerset, 
|Grand Trunk, Canadian Pacific, and 
other railroads. Through the generosity 
| of the proprietors of the hotels in Dover 
and Foxcroft, rates have been secured as 
|follows: Foxcroft Exchange, Foxcroft, 


admission, | 
admission to | 


Vining, | 


For the Maine Farmer. 
BEEF. 





BY ALBERT PEASE. 
It has often been my misfortune to 
differ in opinion from the Maine Farmer 
important particulars. And 





jin some 


thick you can but just see the green/ mother becomes the beautiful mother, | which will, in his honest judgment, re-| 15. has been the main reason why I 
leaves through. The object of the pro-| well informed mother. with all the ele-| sult in the greatest good to the body of 
tection is not so much to keep them from | ments of a delightful motherhood, then | which he is an honorable member. If 
t i > | j 7 > » = i stays : y i a few | : ‘ ‘ 

freezing as to keep them frozen, thus | she is the great center of the home she he — eve} oom me ee a |the subject uppermost in my mind, I 
thawing. I| was designed to be. Perpetual success | times he soon loses interest and becomes | |. tare issue with the advice lately 


have of late years so seldom written for 
And if I am now to write on 


| its pages. 


igiven in relation to the making of beef 


by the farmers of Maine. If I rightly 
| understand, it is the opinion of the 
| Farmer that the agricultural resources 
|of the State should be enlisted in the 
| business of dairying to the exclusion of 
| the production of beef. Iam no enemy 
|to dairying, but have great faith in it, 
|and am happy to see the interest mani- 
fested in the business by the farmers of 
|Maine, but think that beef making 
|should also form a large part of the 
, farming industry, and think it danger- 
|ous to ride a hobby, and “put all our 
| eggs in one basket.” 

The business of dairying, notwith- 
| standing its present prosperity, is liable 
| to decline in profit from various causes. 
|In the first place, it can be overdone. 
Creamery butter, though now leading 
| the market, depends for its high price 
largely upon fashion and the whim of 
| buyers, and there is a rational proba- 
| bility that the price may settle down to 
|a level with the confessedly more valu- 
jable product of the family dairies. But 
there is a probability that butter in gen- 
/eral will fail to bring the high price now 
Aside from the chance of be- 


current. 
ing overdone, itis possible that as the 


community becomes less able to indulge 
in the luxury of fashionable expendi- 
|} tures, a resort to less expensive modes 
In spite 
of all the frantic efforts of the dairy in- 


of living may become general. 


terests to stamp out the use of oleomar- 


garine, it appears to be gaining in popu- 

larity to a great extent. If I dared to 
| be frank, | would say that oleomargarine 
| has merit which will yet be recognized 
by the community, and that the laws re- 
stricting its sale will be repealed. It is 
inconsistent that we should tolerate 
shoddy in our cloth and not allow to eat 
good beef suet instead of butter, 

Aside from the contingencies in regard 
to butter, it will bea great loss to the 
State to abandon the production of beef. 
There are a great many farmers who, 
from lack of opportunity or disposition, 
would not engage in the care and labor 
involved in the production of butter, 
who with less care and less cost to them 
would produce a good quantity of beef. 
And if as much pains were taken to in- 
struct farmers in the science of feeding 
tor beef as is now expended on the man- 
ufacture of butter, good results might 
be expected. In connection with the 
labor that might be realized from oxen 
especially, beef can be made very cheap- 
ly. And this matter of labor from oxen 
is an important idea. I know that in 
certain sections of the State, where the 
land is clear, or has been cleared from 
stones, a horse team for the farm work 
and cows for the dairy is a good arrange- 
ment. And those living in those places 
may not do better than to follow dairy- 
ing and the raising of sweet corn. But 
in a large part of the State these condi- 
tions do not exist. 

In a large portion of the State there 
are lands that were once contributing 
largely to the resources of the country, 
that are now overgrown with bushes and 
weeds, yielding no profit to the owner. 
These on the first clearing bore a large 
crop of grain, and subsequently yielded 
large crops of hay, and were finally 
turned to pasture and so kept till the 
bushes and weeds obtained the mastery. 
For years the cattle have been con- 
demned to pick a scanty living from 
weed and bush, causing the owner to 
| lose more by their want of thrift than he 





| gains by what little they get of suste- 
These lands should be reclaimed 
| by the plow, and nothing is adapted to 
the work but heavy oxen. Horses will 
not do, for these lands are rocky, and 
| the steady, strong pull of the patient ox 
is indispensable. If these lands are not 
reclaimed while in this condition they 
}soon revert to the forest, and though 
| they will yield an income in timber, yet 
| it is long in coming, and the profit real- 
|ized is small in proportion to what it 
would be in cultivation. 

There is another evil. In many parts 
|}so much of the land has reverted to 
forest that the bears have taken posses- 
sion, rendering the keeping of sheep too 
hazardous. What will these sections of 
country come to if only the easier lands 
| are cultivated? 
| In the use above indicated, oxen will 
| pay a large portion of their cost. And 
| when we can realize a hundred dollars 
| for a pair of oxen girthing from six and 
| a half to seven feet when fat, after hav- 

ing paid a large portion of their cost in 
| labor, what better can we do than to 
jraise them. But our people must be 


| nance. 





not all? ButIam afraid if I can’t ser-| $1.25 per day, two ina room, $1.50 per| taught how to make beef. It requires 


monize a little once ina while, I shall 
have to withhold my contributions al- 
together. So, brothers and sisters, give 
us a little sermon occasionally, you will 
not find a better or more appreciative 


get left. This convention at Foxcroft is| for hand work. As the row forms, shut} been severed and hearts broken “because | audience. There seems to be a similari- 


the great opportunity of the year. 


Pro-| the cultivator for a narrow space. 
ducers and makers should attend and | all possible work by horse power. 


Do|this king of our physical being, the| ty between 
It is | stomach, has rebelled. Many have been | Granger. 


the Christian and the 
A good patron places faith 


day, single. Blethen House, Dover, the 

|same rates as at the Exehange. Now, 
| dairymen and farmers, with your fam- 
ilies, we ask you to cheerfully come for- 
| ward and do your part, and aid in mak- 
| ing this the largest and most successful 
dairy meeting ever held in the State of 
Maine. B. WALKER MCKEEN, Sec’y. 


avail themselves of what is there offered. ' better to cultivate the same way in the!sent to their cups and a drunkard’s!in God, nurtures hope, and is noted Augusta, Nov. 22d. 


|as much science and as much careful- 
| ness as the making of butter or anything 
| else on the farm. 
| Something in relation to marketing 
| will come in here appropriately. But I 
defer for the present, and ‘will wait to 
see whether there is any one else in the 
State who feels an interest in the subject. 
Phillips. 
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Choice Miscellany. 


ONLY HUMAN. 


Her bounty makes the sad rejoice, 
She rules at home with gentle sway; 

Yet somewhat plaintive is the voice 
Of our beloved Sister Gray. 


She greets, like one long used to sorrow, 
The perfume and the blush of May; 
**So blue a sky means rain to-morrow,” 
Says, mournfully, kind Sister Gray. 








Our neighbor's rosy boys delight 
All eyes that watch their merry play, 
“ Oft bloom sorich conceals a blight,” 
Sighs dear, pathetic Sister Gray. 


Of grace a light, of strength a tower, 
Was our lamented Elder Fay; 
**A saintly sou), but lacking power 
At funerals,"’ thought Sister Gray. 


May mercy grant that off the key 
She do not find some cherub’s lay, 
And that her angel robes may be 
A perfect fit for Sister Gray. 


Why always view the seamy side? 
Why chasing ever motes astray? 
*Tis well we're faultless, we who chide 
Your single failing, Sister Gray. 
—Jennie Colton, in N. Y. Independer’ 


TRUST. 


A bird has flown beyond thy sight; 
Its song was light and life to thee; 
Now brightest days are tinged with night, 
And earth holds nothing fair to see. 
But list, my friend, *tis well, 'tis well; 
All lives lie rooted deep in pain; 
To-day's heart-sobs and saddening knell 
May be for thine eternal gain. 








The lessons hardest to acquire 
Bring greatest recompense at last; 
Souls broader grow when bathed in fire: 
God still guides rudder, helm and mast! 
We do not understand the path; 
To us it seems a trackless waste: 
But in the soul’s sweet aftermath 
Each hidden purpose will be traced. 
‘Katharine H. Terry. in Good Housekeeping. 





HOW FLOUR IS MANUFACTURED. 


The Various Processes Through Which 
Wheat Passes in the Mill. 

The noises on the inside of the mill 
are deafening. One who has never been 
in a flouring mill of the largest size can 
not realize what a peculiar lot of noises 
are made by the machinery. As soon 
as the wheat enters the machine from 
the long spout which brings it down 
from the upper floor it falls between 
two rollers of iron—‘‘chilled” iron they 
eall it, and very hard iron it is, too. 
One of these rollers revolves rapidly, 
the other more slowly, in order that 
the separation of ‘the coat, or 
bran, from the kernel may be more 
easily accomplished. The wheat first 
passes between rollers separated 
just enough to allow the coat to be 
erushed. It is then carried away to the 
top of the mill again, toa room where 
the sun vainly tries to shine in through 
the flour-coated windows far above the 
city’s roofs. It next passes over a wire 
sieve which separates the bran from 
the kernel proper. 

This bran, which contains much of 
the flour material, again passes down 
and is ground once more, this process 
being repeated four times, making five 
grindings, each one finer than the one 
preceding it. Each time the fibrous or 
bran portions are more completely 
separated, and at last the bran comes 
out a clear, brownish husk with every 
particle of flour removed. 

The inside part of the kernel has 
meanwhile been going through an in- 
teresting process. After the first grind- 
ing or breaking, it passes toa big six- 
sided revolving reel covered witha fine 
wire netting or sieve. Through this 
reel the finer portions of the kernels 
pass, coming out in what are called 
“‘middlings,” a granulated mass which 
goes back to the rollers for another 
crushing. This process is repeated 
through five reels, all but the first be- 
ing of silk. The last one has one hun- 
dred and twenty threads to the lineal 
inch. The flour which comes out of 
the fifth reel, while white in hue, is 
yet not of the finest or ‘“‘patent” grade, 
but is classed as ‘“‘baker’s” or second- 
grade flour. 

The middlings above referred to are 
purified by an interesting process. 
They are passed over a fine wire seive, 
through the upper part of which a 
strong current of air is passed. This 
holds in suspense the tiny portions of 
fibrous matter which may have been in 
the flour, and at last after this process 
of middlings purifying has been very 
carefully carried out, the flour appears 
a spotless, snowy white—the “patent” 
flour, as it is called. In the process of 
grinding in this gradual and repeated 
way, the germ of the wheat, a tiny 
particle about the size of a mustard 
seed, is separated from the white 
fiour. It is what one might call 
the life part of the wheat. If 
it were ground up it would not leave 
the patent flour so white and powdery, 
so it is separated in one of the sievings 
and passes into the darker or lower- 
grade flour. It contains, however, the 
best and most nutritious part of the 
wheat. 

The last thing that happens to the 
pulverized kernel before it is ready for 
market is the filling of barrels or sacks. 
Down many stories through a smooth 
tube comes the white or “patent” flour. 
Under the tube is the barrel or the 
sack, as the case may be, and, as it be- 
gins to fill, a steel augur just the size 
of the barrel bores down into the flour, 
packing it carefully and solidly beneath 
the broad blades.—St. Nicholas. 

THREE BILLS. 
Alarming Deductions Taken from New 
York's Recent Statistics. 

Every person’s character must be re- 
vealed by the bills he contracts, not by 
the bills he pays, for he does not al- 
ways personally contract the bills he 
pays nor pay the bills he contracts. A 
glance at any man’s actual and per 
sonal bills must surely reveal the sort 
of a man that he is. 

Let us hope, says the Youth’s Com- 
panion, that this is not true of nations, 
states or cities. If we were, as a peo- 
ple, to be judged by the comparison of 
our drink and gambling bills with our 
bills for schools and churches how 
hopeless our national character must 
@ppear. 

It is not probable that the city of 
New York is in this respect worse than 
other American cities, but the figures 
recently published recording the ex- 
penditure of that city in the year 1892 
for schools, amusements and drinks 
are alarming as well as instructive. 

The city’s public school bill for the 
year named, representing the larger 

part of the expenditure for education, 
was four million dollars. Its amuse- 
ment bill—the sum which it paid for 
its theaters, circuses and other public 
shows—was seven million dollars. And 
its drink bill was sixty million dollars! 

It is needless to make any comment 
upon these figures. The proportion 
holds good, or nearly good, of the 
whole country. What is wasted upon 
drink and lost in speculation and other 

forms of bling would vastly more 
than double the salaries of all the 
teachers and preachersin the United 

States. 


“) 
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GOOD IDEAS TRAVEL EAST. 


A Common Trick that Tradesmen Have of 
Turning Them Into Money. 

New ideas are difficult to sell, but 
very easy to give away; in fact a re- 
porter of the Sun has discovered that 
if they are good ideas other folks adopt 
them without being asked, and in a 
very annoying way sometimes. For in- 
stance, the reporter ha@ invented a 
searf-pin and had his design executed 
by a manufacturing jeweller. The | 
jeweller, when delivering the pin, re- | 
marked: ‘That is very pretty. Itis a 
design that will probably sell well. | 
We are thinking of making a few thou- | 
sand for the trade”—thus destroying | 
the chief value of the ornament. 

Not long afterward this same per- 
son had the misfortune to break two 
washbowls in one week by bumping | 
them against the end of the wash- 
stand in his summer home in the coun- 
try. He decided that it would be} 
cheaper and better to imitate the city 
than of using a fixed bowl with a plug 
in the bottom. In his mind he planned 
a mere frame of hard, polished wood, 
to be supported on plated metal brack- 
ets and to have a big bowl sunk in the 
shelf with a plug in the bowl and a 
slop jar underneath. When this idea 
was explained to a member of a whole- 
sale firm in the plumbing trade he re- 
marked: “I should not wonder if it 
would be a good thing to make 
a lot of those stands. Peo- 
ple can’t have running water in 
the country, but that is the very next 
thing to having it. I believe you have 
hit on a very salable thing.” He 
seemed to pride himself on being a 
connoisseur of other folks’ ideas, for 
he said that recently a man had come 
along with an order for a bathtub on 
wheels, but he did not think that 
would recommend itself to the trade 
or the public. This man had no bath- 
room in his country house, and could 
not spare a room to make one of. 
Therefore he hit on the plan of putting 
a bathtub on wheels, and moving it 
into the bedroom of whoever called 
fora bath. An ordinary iron porce- 
lain-lined tub was what he wanted, 
fitted with wheels with rubber tires. 
By putting a hot and cold water faucet 
in every room and an open-mouthed 
waste-pipe in one of the bedrooms— 
all his bedrooms being on one floor— 
he expected to be as well off as if he 
had a bathroom. 

When statues are made the custom is 
for the sculptor toreproduce his design 
in miniature in plaster of paris, and 
copies of this ‘are given to favored 
friends. Always, in such cases, the re- 
cipients are informed that only a very 
limited number of these statuettes has 
been made, and that therein lies a great 
part of their value. The favor is then 
cequested that if any one’s statuette 
breaks he will be very careful tointrust 
it to none but a highly reputable re- 
pairer, else the person to whom it is 
taken will copy it and sell it to be 
hawked about the streets. The moral 
of the situation is that since we can 
not afford to patent every clever 
thought and device we must deal only 
with those who will respect our help 
lessness.—N. Y. Sun. 








COWBOY DUEL IN VENEZUELA. 


They Loved a Little Indian Girl of the 
Orinoco Plains. 

I witnessed a strange duel on one of 
President Crespo’s big cattle ranches 
in the interior of Venezuela. Two 
vanqueros, or cowboys, were enamored 
of the same dark-eyed little Indian 
girl of the great Orinoco plains and 
they decided to settle by a duel with 
the lasso which of them should take 
her towife. Adozen fellow vanqueros 
assembled to witness the fray. 

The lovers, says the Florida Times- 
Union, soon appeared mounted on 
mettlesome mustangs, each with a 
long, powerful lariat of tough cow- 
hide. They were both experts with 
the lasso, and their horsemanship was 
a marvel. They approached to within 
forty and fifty yards of each other, 
then began to maneuver for a deciding 
cast. After several feints the lariat of 
the younger of the rivals, a handsome, 
sun-bronzed fellow from Carabobo, 
went whizzing through the air so 
swiftly that the eye could scarcely fol- 
low it. The other sank his spurs deep 
into his mustang. The animal sprang 
forward just in time to save his master 
from the noose, and as he did so the 
second lasso rose in the air and settled 
around the shoulders of the man who 
missed, pinning his arms to his sides as 
ina vise. He was jerked headlong out 
of his saddle. 

His successful rival drew him along 
land over hand, half lifting him from 
the ground by the tenacious thong, 
and put a bullet square between his 
eyes. He then turned and rode direct- 
ly to the camp where lived the cause 
of this barbaric scene. 

She mounted behind him and he 
came galloping back swinging his 
sombrero. 


A FORBIDDEN SONG. 


The Only Tune It Was Not Permissible 
to Play in the Dance Hall. 

I recall an interesting scene in Ar- 
bour’s old dance hall in Silver Cliff in 
the winter of 1878-79, writes a Denver 
correspondent. The Silver Cliff excite- 
ment then ranked only second to that 
of Leadville, and thousands were rush- 
ing to the new Eldorado. 

The great dance hall was crowded 
with miners, prospectors and tender- 
feet. Two sets of dances had been on 
the floor all evening. Two long rows 
of gaming tables had also been run- 
ning at full blast, and at midnight 
there came a lull in the dancing for 
lunch. Some of the boys took posses- 
sion of the platform, and a young fel- 
low dressed in jacket and overalls 
threw his slouch hat back on his head 
and struck up some familiar tune on 
the piano. There were about a dozen 
in the party who joined in the singing. 
Suddenly one of the boys started up 
“Home, Sweet, Home.” The young man 
at the piano struck in with an accom- 
paniment, and that old-time song of 
loved ones and home association began 
to fill the great hall. ‘“‘Pop” Arbour 
was soon seen rushing toward the or- 
chestra platform. He had no objec- 
tion to Gospel hymns, but entered a 
protest at ‘Home, Sweet Home.” 

“Don’t, boys; don’t sing that song 
here.” 

“Why not?” asked one of the boys. 

“You will make all of the girls home- 
sick and break up the dance hall. 
Sing any song you want to, but not 

‘Home, Sweet Home.’” 











Had to Wake Him. 

Hall Porter—I’ve hammered at that 
gentleman’s door, and can’t get him 
waked up. 

Clerk—My gracious! And he’s got to 
catch a train. Knoek at the next room 
on the leftand ask the lady inside te 





‘THE RAJAH OF SARAWAK. 


How the Son of an Eastern Clergyman Be- 
came an Eastern Potentate. 

The life of the first rajah, Sir James 
Brooke, K. C. B., K. C. M. G., LL. D., 
reads like a romance such as Stevenson 
or Verne might write. His wasa wild, 
reckless nature that in his youth made 
him dissatisfied with thé quiet of his 
own English home and with the even 
tenor of the days about his father’s 
vicarage. He entered the English 
army, and was dangerously wounded 
in leading a charge against a detach- 
ment of natives in India. He gave up 
his commission and retired on a pen- 
sion about the time he reached man- 
hood. 

A long and nearly fatal sickness did 
not quell his thirst for adventure. He 
had hardly regained his strength when 
he started out to explore India, Malaya 
and China. He wrote a valuable jour- 
nalof his wanderings, and returned 
home fired with the thought of explor- 
ing the then unknown islands of the 
Pacific. The sight of the millions of 
acres of rich, untilled land that were 
embraced within the boundaries of 
some of these islands populated by a 
race of peaceful, indolent beings, and 
claimed by no European power raised 
in his mind dreams of a great East In- 
dian empire. 

The death of his father left him with 
property worth $150,000. In spite of 
the protests of his friends, he very soon 
proceeded to fit out a small schooner, 
manned and armed it and sailed for 
Singapore, and thence to the northwest 
coast of Borneo, landing at Kuching, 
on the Sarawak river, in 1838. 

A field of conquest and a hope of em- 
pire at once dawned upon him. The 
province of Sarawak, a dependency of 
the sultan of Brunel. was governed by 
an old native rajah, whose throne was 
menaced by the fierce, head-hunting 
Dyaks of the interior. Brooke saw his 
chance and cast his fortunes with the 
weak but rightful ruler. After many 
marches with his little crew and an 
army of natives through the almost im- 
penetrable rubber jungles and after 
many hard-fought battles the rebels 
were dislodged from their forts and 
order was restored. The young general 
then interposed between the combat- 
ants, and protected the defeated from 
the revenge of the victors, thereby win- 
ning the gratitude of the former and 
the confidence-of both sides. 

The sultan conceived a great liking 
for Brooke and, finding that his native 
rajah could not rule the province, he 
arranged that Brooke .should become 
rajah of Sarawak as an independent 
ruler. 

Upon his accession to power Rajah 
Brooke set about to reform abuses and 
build up the country. He abolished 
military marauding, did away with 
every form of slavery, established 
courts, missions and school houses, and 
waged fierce war against head hunting 
and piracy. 

Head hunting was a remarkable and 
extraordinary custom of the native 
Dyaks. They strove to secure heads to 
decorate their houses, much as the 
American Indian longed to go hunting 
for scalps. It was an ancient custom. 

Piracy had been for a century the 
curse of the Java seas, but Sir James 
Brooke knew that the future of his 
isingdom depended on its suppression. 
Every island and harbor swarmed with 
pirates. They lived in big towns and 
had fortressesand cannon. They were 
stronger than any of the native rulers, 
and, knowing this, defied them. Brooke 
began with the feebler towns, conquer- 
ing one after another, then burnt them, 
and took possession of their swift out- 
rigger canoes, increasing his forces 
from the very pirates that he was ex- 
terminating, and so worked relentlessly 
on. Combined with the great qualities 
of a fearless fighter he had the noble 
faculty of winning the good will and 
approval of his foes to such an extent 
that all through the struggle they 
fought half-heartedly, knowing the 
while that they were really fighting 
against their people’s good. 

At the end of nine years the last 
pirate stronghold was taken, and the 
victor felt free to return home, pay his 
friends a visit, and solicit missionary 
aid to civilize the country.—St. Nicho 
las. 





WOMEN AS HUNTERS. 


There Is No Reason Why They Sheuld 
Not Be Such If They Wish. 

Iam convinced that if woman finds 
pleasure in killing fish or bird, she is 
perfectly entitled to so amuse herself, 
and the great, round, goggle-eyed 
world has no right to point at nor talk 
about her, says a writer in Outing. 
The few women who openly handle 
rod and gun as though they really 
knew the uses of the tools seldom fail 
to acquit themselves creditably; and, 
best of all, in following their chosen 
pastimes they find what every man and 
woman wants above all earthly things 
—health of body and of mind. Long, 
dusty ages ago, from out the old blue 
clay was fashioned man, and after him 
was woman. She, the humorists tell 
as, has been after him, more or less, 
ever since; and, in my humble opinion, 
the more she is after him in the line of 
field sports the better for the gentler 
sex. Thereis no evil in the wilds as 
nature made them; there is wondrous 
truth in the sermon of stones and 
streams, in the whisper of wind-stirred 
foliage, in the ripple of waters and the 
sigh of swaying pines. There is health 
and purest pleasure in store for those 
who follow the windings of musica] 
trout-brook, or tramp long, breezy 
miles behind staunch dogs-—should not 
woman enjoy these things? She may 
never acquire the art of lugging a 
great flask of rye along during outings; 
she may never master the intricate 
problem of throwing responsibility of 
misses upon the gun or the ammuni- 
tion—she may not even learn to lie 
freely and persuasively about the num- 
ber of fish she caught or of the size of 
those that got away, but she can be a 
sportswoman true, and the sooner she 
realizes this fact the better. 


An Ancien<« English Title. 

One of the minor titles borne by the 
sovereigns of England ever since the 
accession of ‘the house of Hanover 
is sacri Romani imperii, archi-thes- 
aurus, arch-treasurer of the Roman 
empire. The title dates back to Fred- 
erick, the elector palatine, who held 
the office stated, but for ages after his 
time its duties were performed by a 
deputy. They do not relate to the 
treasury, but to certain matters con- 
nected with public ceremonies. It was 
originally the right of this official to 
carry the crown before the emperor at 
the coronation, and to distribute coin 
asa largess among the people during 
the ceremonies. 


—Falsehoods not only disagree with 











pinch her baby.—Good News. 


truths, but they usually quarrel among 
themselves.— Daniel Webster. 





Opium an Innocent and Beneficial Stimulant 
When Used In Moderation. 

One of the most recent witnesses be- 
fore the British royal commission on 
the opium trade between India and 
China, which is sitting in the hovse of 
lords, was Sir John Strachey, who has 
passed forty years of his life in various 
official positions in India. He said that 
it had been proved to demonstration 
that opium was not a terrible poison. 





The vast majority of those who con- | 


sumed opium consumed it in modera- 
tion, and so consumed there was no 
stimulant that entered largely into the 
consumption of the world that was 
more innocent or beneficial. It was as 
innocent as the wines of France or 
Italy were to the people of those coun- 
tries, or as undoctored beer was to the 
people of England or Germany. In 
India there were 280,000,000 inhabitants 
and many countries. In some of these 
countries the people have from time 
immemorial consumed opium. But 
these classes constituted numerically 
an absolutely insignificant proportion 
of the population of India. The con- 
sumption of opium was so infinitesi- 
mally small that he might say without 
exaggeration that no opium question 
existed at all. 

It was declared that the consump- 
tion of opium had been rapidly in- 
creasing, and had been fostered by the 
British government. These statements 
were absolutely baseless. The increase 
of population under British rule had 
been enormous, but there was every 
reason to believe that the consump- 
tion of opium in India under native 
rule one hundred and fifty years ago 
was greater than at present. It was 
an indisputable fact that those who 
consumed opium, especially the Raj- 
puts and Sikhs, were precisely the 
finest races physically in India. There 
was no more vigorous, manly, and 
handsome race of men in the world 
than the crack opium-using Sikh regi- 
ments, among whom the practice was 
universal. People talked glibly with- 
out suppressing opium consumption in 
India, but he would not like to see an 
attempt made to deprive the Sikhs and 
Rajputs of one of the innocent and 
beneficial necessaries of their lives. 
Sir William Hunter had said that such 
a law could only be enforced in British 
territories by bloodshed and arms, 
while in native states it could not be 
enforced at all. 

With regard to the Chinese part of 
the question, there could be no greater 
delusion than to suppose that China 
depended upon India for her supply of 
opium. If no opium were exported 
from India the consumption of China 
would remain practically unchanged. 
A single province of China produced 
more opium than the whole Indian 
empire. Whole provinces were covered 
with the poppy, and- the cultivation 
went on increasing without interfer- 
ence on the part of the government of 
China. Even, therefore, if it were true 
that the people of China were being 
ruined by opium, the cessation of. im- 
ports from India would not diminish 
the evil.—Chicago Times. 


VERY D=NSE. 


The Woman From iu: of the West Tells 
a Story. 

It does not often happen that a good 
joke furnishes material for a still 
better one, but the following conver- 
sation which took place between the 
acts of “Liberty Hall’? demonstrates 
that the phenomenon occasionally does 
oceur. 

Two women were seated in the or- 
chestra. From the slighting way in 
which she spoke of Minneapolis it was 
avident that one of the women came 
from St. Paul. The other woman had 
also originally come out of this west. 
This was proved by the avidity with 
which she devoured all the home gossip. 

“But, my dear, did you hear the 
joke they had on Mrs. Clark,” ex- 
slaimed the first woman. ‘“O, it was 
just terrible. You must have heard 
about it, because it got in all the 
zomie papers. I think it just awful 
the things they print in the papers 
anyway. The story was this: When 
Sir Edwin Arnold, the poet, came to 
Minneapolis, Mrs. Clark gave him a 
big reception. There was a great crowd 
there, and just in the midst of it Mrs. 
Clark turned to Sir Edwin and said: 
‘O. Sir Edwin, I have always wanted 
to meet you so much. I can remember 
how, when I was a little mite of a girl, 
my dear old mother used to read your 
‘Light of Asia’ out loud to me.’ 

“Well, Sir Edwin Arnold looked at 
her for a moment and then he said: 
‘Why, my dear madam, I had no idea 
that you western ladies matured so 
fast.’ Well, that was the joke, you 
see. It was a splendid one. Mrs. Clark 
got 517 copies of the paper that it came 
outin. She nearly died of mortifica- 
tion. But it just shows how ignorant 
those Minneapolitans are, anyhow.” 

The other woman received the nar. 
rative with a blank countenance. “But 
where the joke comes in I don’t see——" 

“Why, my dear, you are very dense,” 
cried the St. Paul woman. “Sir Edwin 
Arnold never wrote it at all. ‘The 
Light of Asia’ is something out of the 
Old Testament.”’*—N. Y. Sun. 

Couldn't Fool the Boy. 

Dr. Hanford, of New York State, was 
much annoyed by a small boy peddling 
peanuts, who called frequently at his 
office. One morning the doctor saw 
the boy coming with his basket ol 
peanuts, evidently steering in his diree- 
tion. Above his office desk was a case 
containing a skeleton, which for con- 
venience was so arranged that by a 
slight pressure the man of bones came 
out into the room as natural as life. 
As the boy opened the door and yelled, 
“Peanuts,” the doctor, without looking 
around, pushed the button, and the 
gcinning skeleton promptly responded. 
With one scream, the boy dropped his 
basket and fled. The kind-hearted 
doctor picked up the basket and has- 
tened after the fleeing boy, who was 
half a block away. “Here, boy, come 
and get your peanuts,” cried the doc- 
tor. With one scared look over his 
shoulder the frightened boy replied: 
“Not much; I know you if you have 
got your clothes on.’’—California Re- 
view. 








The First Parachute Descent. 

It seems that as early as 413 B. C. a 
prisoner in Egypt astonished the na- 
tives by jumping safely from a high 
tower,impeding his downward progress 
and “landing”’ without too violent a 
jar by holding a blanketover his head. 
The parachute, as we know it now, is 
said to have been invented by an advent- 
urous Frenchman who exhibited it in 
Paris in 1796, and early in this century 
an English wronaut named Green 
p-ecipitated himself, with a parachute’s 
restraing aid, from the ample ether to 
terra firma in Fairmount Park, in 
Philadelphia, thus making the first re- 
ony descent in America.—Washing- 












PERSONAL AND LITERARY. 


—Prof. Henry Drummond, the Glas- 
gow teacher, says the universities in 
the United States are something the 
country has reason to be proud of, and 
their chairs of philosophy are, as a 
rule, worthy the admiration of Europe. 

—Edward Picard, a celebrated Bel- 
gian advocate, announces publicly his 
intention, in conformity with his dem- 
ocratic views, to abafidon luxury and 
live henceforth as simply as does Count 
Tolstoi. Brussels society has been 
stirred up by the announcement. 

—An interesting fact in connection 


| with thelife of Maria Mitchell, of be- 


loved memory, is that she was never 
able to overcome her fear and dread 
of lightning. The heavens were to her 
as an open book, yet this of their mar- 
vels was always awful and mysterious 
to her. 

—Prof. David P. Todd, of Amherst 
college, has already begun making prep- 
arations for an expedition to Japan 
with other scientists in 1896 to view 
the total eclipse of the sun scheduled 
for August 9 of that year. The party 
will be a large one and the instru- 
ments numerous and of the most im- 
proved kinds. 

—Mrs. Arthur Davis, of Washington, 
has received permission to take up the 
graduate course at the Johns Hopkins 
university with the view of taking the 
degree of Ph. D. She will be the sec- 
ond woman to enjoy this privilege, the 
doctor's degree having been conferred 
last June upon Miss Flora Bascom, the 
daughter of ex-President Bascom of 
the university of Wisconsin. 

—The late Lucy Stone was the eighth 
of nine children, and the night before 
her birth her mother milked eight 
cows. When she learned the child’s 
sex she said: “Oh, dear, I am sorry 
it’s a girl—a woman’s life is so hard!” 
Lucy, even when yet a child, became 
indignant at the injustice done to wom- 
en by the world and resolved with in- 
fantile spirit to remedy the matter 
when she grew up. 

—Prof. Koch, the Berlin bacteriolo- 
gist, who recently secured a divorce 
from his wife and married an actress, 
has told his friends that if they want 
his society in future they must receive 
also his wife. Berlin has made no out- 
spoken objection, but in the little 
Hartz mountain village of Clausthal, 
where Prof. Koch was born, the women 
have torn down the tablet which had 
for years marked his birthplace. 

—Mr. H. H. Rogers has presented to 
the Millicent library, in Fairhaven, 
Mass., a collection of autograph letters 
written by seventeen of the presidents 
of the United States. They are all sin- 
gle-page documents, and are framed 
separately in oak, each with a steel- 
engraved portrait of the writer. Mr. 
Rogers promises to add autograph let- 
ters from all the presidents as fast as he 
canobtain good single-page specimens. 

—An amusing story of Schumann is 
told bya veteran Vienna critic. The 
composer once accompanied his wife, 
who was even then a celebrated pianist, 
to the palace, when she went to play 
before the king of Holland, and was 
gratified by the monarch’s compli- 
ments of her performance. The com- 
poser was somewhat surprised, how- 
ever, when the king turned to him and 
courteously inquired: ‘Are you als: 
musical?” 





HUMOROUS. 





—Toper—‘‘What shall I take, doctor, 
to remove the redness of my nose?” 
Doctor—‘‘Take nothing—for three 
months.”—Hallo. 

—A Social Dilemma.—“I hear that 
Tom De Lisle is engaged to one of the 
Harding twins.” ‘Yes, he is.” ‘Tx 
which one?” ‘He doesn’t know.”—De- 
troit Free Press. 

—Father—‘“‘Always keep the ccm- 
pany of those who are better than 
yourself.” Son—‘‘But suppose that 
kind of company ‘has the same end in 
view, where am I going to come out?” 
—N. Y. Press. 

—‘*Moriarty, it’s home you should be 


going; ye’re dhrunk.” “Bedad, but 
Oi’m .not, soir.” ‘‘Ye’re dhrunk, Oi 
say.” “Oi’m a liar, then, Phelim 


Reilly?” ‘“‘No; ye’re jist dhrunk.” “Ye 
wouldn’t say that if Oi was sober.” “If 
yo was sober ye wouldn’t deny it.” 

—‘‘Is your appetite capricious?” asked 
the physician, who had been called in 
to see Farmer Meddergrass. ‘That's 
what it is, doctor. “Some days I eat 
liver and bacon all right, an’ then again 
it seems as if nothin’ would do but 
corned beef an’ cabbage, or sour-krout 
and sassiges.”—Harper’s Bazar. 

—‘‘Sell youa nice alligator bag for 
three {dollars,” said the gentlemanly 
clerk to Uncle Isom, who was trying to 
buy a valise. “‘What on earth do I 
want with an alligator bag?” asked the 
old man. “I ain’t goin’ to Floridy; I’m 
goin’ to Chicago.”—Indianapolis Jour- 
nal. 

—“I say, ‘mother, didn’t I hear you 
say last night you thought vegetables 
had feelings?” ‘‘Why, yes, my son, it 
is very pleasant to believe so.” ‘‘Al) 
right then, you don’t catch me run- 
ning that old lawn-mower again. I’m 
not going to hurt the feelings of the 
grass."’—Boston Transcript. 


—He Was a Born Grumbler.—-Mrs. 
Youngwife (entering her mother's 
house with tears)—‘‘Mamma, mamma, 
I've—I’ve—come home to stay. I-—I— 
can’t—bear—to live a—any more with 
Edward. He’s too unreasonable!” Mrs. 
Oldwife—‘‘Why, what has he done, 
Bessie?” Mrs. Youngwife—‘‘He’s sc 
inconsistent. Yesterday he was mad 
because the rolls were not cooked 
enough, and to-day he stormed because 
they were burnt!” 

—**Education,” said Uncle Josh, ‘‘is 
er mighty good thing, but sometimes 
it does more harm than good.” ‘‘There 
is no doubt about that.” “I oncet 
knowed of a case where education 
come purty nigh drowndin’ a rale nice 
young lady,” he wenton. “How was 
that?” “Why, she fell into the water 
an bein’ too high-toned too holler 
‘help’ she yelled out ‘assistance.’ An’ 
the blame fool hired hand thet heard 
her lost about five minutes makin’ up 
his mind whether ter pull her out or go 
home for a dictionary.”—Washington 
Star. 





Pleased Him. 

She—I thought father would split 
over that story you told last night. He 
said he felt grateful to you for tell- 
ing it. 

He—I am glad he was pleased. Had 
he never heard it before? 

She—Yes, but he said he had almost 
forgotten it.—Detroit Free Press. 


—Mrs Artlayer—‘“So her marriage 
turned out to be a happy one after all?” 
Mrs. Stayson—‘‘Yes, indeed. .She got 
all the alimony she asked for.”—Modern 
Society. 


—No man can do good as he has op 
portunity without enjoying the occupa 
tion. 








‘ciation of last year. 








Communications, 


For the Maine Farmer. 
AGRICULTURAL SCIENCE IN SCHOOLS. 
BY MISS JENNIE LEEMAN. , 

We believe that our law makers, 
though not infallible, make laws as pro- 
gressive demands require in our State. 
The condition of our country is that 
there is an overproduction of manufac- 
tured goods, and the masses that make 
them are leaving their farms, not realiz- 
ing what will feed them bye-and-bye. 

A law to compel more attention to ag- 
riculture would not succeed any better 
than our liquor laws do. Public opinion 
must be reached, and as it is difficult 
generally to convince the old, so this law 
requires teachers to instruct scholars 
that there is dignity, health, pleasure 
and profit in tilling the soil, and thereby 
educate the rising boy and girl to love 
the oldest employment on earth—“‘farm- 
ing.” 


The law is as follows: ‘“‘Teachers are | 


to be examined in the elements of natu- 
ral sciences as applied to agriculture.” 

Other States have preceded us in such 
laws, and have agricultural and indus- 
trial schools. Maine has one such at 
Orono, where a general business educa- 
tion, adapted to all pursuits, is taught, 
and where the science of agriculture is 
practically applied in experiments in 
field and dairy. Here soil is analyzed, 
the condition of food plants to different 
soils are noted, pernicious weeds and in- 
sects are studied, and the best means 
used, that the graduates (though all may 
not be farmers) may have an influence to 
cause the neglected farms to be beautiful 
and productive as God intended they 
should be. 

But how can we teachers who perhaps 
have never studied botany, physical 
geography, or hardly know the names of 
plants in the school-yard or by the road- 
side, teach our pupils. Teachers have 
by this time, seen the book entitled, 
“Principles of Agriculture,” by I. O. 
Winslow, for use in our schools. The 
first chapters of the book form a sort of 
foundation of the science, many of the 
facts which we have studied in natu- 
ral philosophy and chemistry. 

It would be slighting good work to 
begin this interesting study by only com- 
pelling pupils to commit to memory the 
statements of the text. Let the text be 
a guide, but not a staff. To interest 
scholars, and stimulate in their minds 
the habit of observing allin nature, is 
what we muststrive todo. Make pupils 
think. True study in anything is what 
pupils think out for themselves. Our 
work must be original. Let the schol- 
ars bring in some specimens of rocks, 
plants, soils, varieties of seeds and roots. 
Another useful article in the recitation 
is a microscope, which can be purchased 
for a small sum. It will be well to have 
at hand other works on botany, physical 
geography, and geology, so that scholars 
can have a chance to compare their prac- 
tical knowledge with different authors. 

The questions at the end of the chap- 
ters are good to use in review, but for 
daily lessons the questions prepared by 
the teacher are better for original work. 
We might even induce the boys and girls 
to bring flower seeds from home and sow 
them in the school-yard. Think .how a 
blaze of poppies would relieve the bare 
look so characteristic of the country 
school-yard. 

Agriculture is naturally an interesting 
study, and we cannot fail to make a suc- 
cess of itin our schools. Farming is a 
good work, nota mean work, as some 
choose to think. Whence came our 
great men, but fromthefarm? Whittier 
was not ashamed, at eighteen years, to 
be found barefoot in the potato field, by 
the editor, to whom he had sent his first 
poem, and Washington, after the Revo- 
lution, returned to Mount Vernon to 
oversee the work on his farms. 

We know that in olden Bible times ag- 
riculture held a high place among other 
occupations. Roman generals and states- 
men after triumph returned to their 
farms, not to summer resort or city res- 
idence. I remember when a child of 
mother’s catechism about Ruth: 
forth 


R is fer Ruth who went ‘mid the 


sheaves, : 
Gathering the grain the husbandman leaves. 
This proves the value placed upon ag- 
riculture in Bible time, even that women 
considered it a duty—not slavish—also 
a pleasure to sow and to reap. Ruth’s 
matrimonial point in life was great, for 
the noted and rich Boaz was induced by 
her interest in the harvest to take her 
for a wife. We realize how important 
is agriculture when we read: 
“Man builds his castles fair and high 
Wherever river runneth by; 
Great cities rise in every land, 
_ Great churches show the builder’s hand. 
Great arches monuments and towers, 
Fair palaces and pleasing bowers; 
Great work is done be’t here or there, 
And well man worketh everywhere ; 


But work or rest what e’er befall, a 
The farmer, he must feed them all. 


‘“‘Why do farmers hoe corn and pota- 
toes?’ was asked in the Teachers’ Asso- 
Have we forgotton 
it? There is more real value in know- 
ing the four or five reasons for that 
question, than in the knowledge of a 
dozen papers of Algebra. 

What think we of the farmer parents 
who by hardy, economical toil have a 
penny fora “rainy day,’ or something 
for son or daughter with which to get 
an education? Then shall 


“Ambition mock their useful toil, 
Their homely joys and destiny obscure ; 
Or Grandeur hear with a disdainful smile 
The short and simple annals of the poor.” 


But you say farming is hard work. 
All work is hard, be it physical or men- 
tal. Think of the free life of the farmer, 
then of the wearisome life of a clerk 
in one of the stores of an American city. 
The clerk not his own master, goes daily 
to the same work and remains behind 
close counters with no chance to inhale 
the fresh air or rest if tired, until six 
o’clock, when he hurries through crowd- 
ed streets to the home he calls his, only 
while he is able to pay the rent. His 
children, too, long for the freedom of the 
country, where they may court health 
and run at pleasure over the broad green 
fields, and where no sign “‘Keep off the 
Grass,”’ or policeman can interfere with 
their pastime. 

“How blest is he who crowns, in shades like 


ese, 
outh of labor with an age of ease ; 
0 quits a world where strong temptations 


rise, 
And, all his prospects brightening to the last 
heaven commences ere the world be 


past 


The financial condition of th 
States the past few months sho 
a lesson that the farm should p 
nored, for the farm has come te 
cue. Prosperity or ad versity s; 
the earth. The tide of tinanci 
is now being slowly arrested by ¢} 
power of wheat to force back cold — 
Europe to America. What ongre 
| cannot do, the farmer is doing. In - 
| day, this month, upwards of a , 
| and a quarter bushels of Ameri: An 
| alone was sold to England. He, 
|} are not surprised to know t} 
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eight millions of gold is now e ' 

| on the way from foreign capit ils to 
| York. This fact alone strengt} 

| argument that agriculture is tt 
and must not be overlooked. 

Let us do all we can to pron 
study of agriculture in our sehoo)c 
an education of this kind, impressing 
on young minds the beauties of 
tends to increase the love for o 

| soil, and display a spirit of tru 
| ism. 
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ITEMS AND INCIDENTs. 
The cheerful live longest in years 
| afterward in our regards. 
| is the offshoot of goodness. 
The Advertising 
| Of Hood's Sarsaparilla is always wit) in 
| the bounds of reason because it is tr aaa 
| it always appeals to the sober, « ymmon 
| sense of thinking people because jt jg 
true; and it is always fully substantiated 
| by endorsements which, in the finan 

world would be accepted without a 

ment’s hesitation. 


Che ertulne 


cial 


mo- 


Hood’s Pills cure liver ills, consipation 
| biliousness, jaundice, sick headache. in, 
| digestion. 
| Roots draw enormous quantities of 
|moisture from the soil, and by this 
| means it is discharged into the ; 


I 
ill- 


atmos- 


| phere. For example, an oak tree with 
an estimated number of 700,000 leaves 
would give off something like 700 tons 


| of water during the five months it car- 
ries its foliage. 

Weakness of sight is frequently the re- 
sult of general debility. When the blood 
is impoverished every organ and sense 
suffers. As an effective, powerful, and 
economical tonic-alterative, Ayer’s Sarsa- 
| parilla may be relied on every time. 

The longest swim ever made in the 
rough sea was by Samuel Brock, a Yar- 
mouth fisherman, on October 14, 1835. 
The vessel in which he sailed was 
wrecked, and he swam seventeen miles 
in seven and a half hours through a 
strong gale. 

No one in ordinary health need become 
bald or gray, if he will follow sensible 
treatment. We advise cleanliness of the 
scalp and the use of Hall’s Hair Renewer. 

William Harlis, an eccentric resident 
of Hawkins county, Tenn., has just cele- 
brated his 107th birthday. He has lived 
in the same place ninety years, but dur- 
ing the last two years he has refused to 
stay in his house at night, and sleeps in 
a big hollow elm tree, exposing himself 
to all kinds of weather. 

Morphine, liquor and tobacco are caus- 
ing the death of thousands of persons 
|yearly. Many of the sufferers from 
| these habits are ignorant of the fact that 

they can free themselves in a very few 
days and without any effort on their 
part. Hill’s Double Chloride of Gold 
| ‘Tablets are GUARANTEED to cure any 
of these habits. These Tablets are for 
sale by all first-class druggists at $1.00 
per package. 

A writer has figured that an average 
of 27,000 widowers remarry, as against 
| 18,500 widows. 


“*My husband had a cold on his lungs, 
jand after using Adamson’s Balsam he 
was relieved and finally cured. No one 
|should be without it, for its curative 
properties are certainly wonderful. 

| Mrs. H. C. Somers, Hotel Effingham, 


1,435 Broadway, New York. 





Among the Missouri products of this 
| season are stalks of corn from thirteen to 
fifteen feet high, with the first ears nine 
to eleven feet from the ground; ears of 
corn from a foot to fourteen inches long; 
a pumpkin weighing 173 pounds; a tomato 
measuring seventeen and a quarter 
inches long, growing on a vine seven 
feet high, and onions weighing a pound 
each. 


Have no equal asa prompt and posi- 
tive cure for sick headache, biliousness, 
constipation, pain in the side, and all 
liver troubles. Carter’s Little Liver Pills. 


Try them. 

The largest church is St. Peter's at 
Rome. The interior is 613 feet long, 
the nave is 193 feet broad, the transepts 
have a length of 446 feet. The dome is 
195 feet in diameter and 448 feet high. 

For Over Fifty Years 
Mrs. Winslow’s Goothing Syrup has been used 
for children teething. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures win 
colic, and is the best remedy for Diarrhca. 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. Sold by all drug 
gists throughout the world. 


USE DANA’S SARSAPARILLA, 
“THE KIND THAT CURES.” 


IT's 





Last spring a steer belonging to Alan- 
son Greer was turned into a pasture iD 
Searsmont and when the cattle were 


taken up this fall this one was found as 
wild as a deer. Adelbert Higgins 
bought the animal running, and though 


several attempts have been made to cap 
ture him, he is still at large. Sportsmen 
have huhted for him with rifles, but he 
has thus far eluded them. He was a 
last accounts roaming the woods on the 
north side of Quantabacook. 





Statistics show that the entire agricul 
ture of the world furnishes employment 
to 280,000,000 men, and represents an 1D- 
vested capital of $224,000,000,000. The 
annual product is worth over $20,(%,- 
000,000. It is estimated that the civilized 
nations pay annually for food $15,000, 
000,000. 


An elderly man had three daughters, 
who ruled him with a rod of iron. 
Weary of their tyranny, he advertised in 
a paper for awife. Next day he re eived 
three replies—one from each ol the 
daughters! 


A Pure Norwegian 


Oil isthe kind used 
in the pruduction 
of Scott's Emul- 
sion — Hypophos- 
phites of Lime and 
Soda are added 
for their vital ef- 
fect upon nerve 
and brain. No 
mystery surrounds this formula— 
the only mystery is how quickly 
it builds up flesh and brings back 
strength to the weak of all ages 


Scott's Emulsion 


will check Consumption and 's 
indispensable in a// wasting 4's 
eases. 

Prepared by Scott 4 Bowne, N.Y. All drugsis'® 
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Woman's Department. 


BLOUSE JACKET AND DRESSES. 


It seems that the loose blouse and 
short jacket are to be transferred from 
street to drawing-room, to be alike fash- 
jonable in either place. The blouse 
which we have seen, is made of very 
pale blue silk gauze, has no sleeves, and 
is garnished with a very short skirt. 
The latter, as well as the blouse, is 
threaded by cream-colored guipure lace 
insertion, and it also forms the belt and 
the standing collar. The blouse hooks 
in back. The fronts of the short jacket 
are almost entirely hidden by the epau- 
lette revers, of which the two lower ruf- 
fles end in the armhole in back, but the 
upper one continues around the back. 
The dress skirt is garnished with several 
panels or gores, one to each seam, and 
the panels, the bottom of the skirt and 
all seams and edges, as well as the revers 
of the jacket are trimmed with jet passe- 
menterie. The material used for skirt 
and jacket is pale, grayish green silk, 

The other pretty dress, which we 
have seen, is quite an_ elaborate 
model and is suitable for evening recep- 
tion wear. The material is Nile-green 
China silk, and the op used is 
very fine Florence silk lace. The skirt 
is very full, and is trimmed with a box- 
pleated ruffle of the silk. It is further 
ornamented by an apron front edged with 
two rows of lace. The tight-fitting 
round basque has at the back a very fine 
knife-pleated ruffle edged with silk, 
which is sewn into a small yoke and 
forms epaulettes on the shoulders. The 
sleeves are balloon shaped, very wide 
and untrimmed. A narrow silk ribbon 
is used for a belt, and it ends in a long 
bow at the back. 

Double skirts are all the go and that 
means still more material in gowns. 
But if you can’t afford that, you can cut 
up two old gowns, with some regard for 
harmony, and get out a double skirt and 
a bodice for one new gown that will do 
very well. Never was there a new fash- 
ion yet but ingenuity would circumvent 
the designers, and ‘fake’ the coveted 
novelty out of old stuffs. 


“AND 80 THE SHADOWS FALL APART.” 


This morning I paused a moment to 
collect my thoughts after getting the 
children started for school. To tell the 
truth I had several other things to col- 
ect besides my thoughts. Hats, caps, 
coats, dresses, books, paper, etc., lay 
waiting the hand that “picks up.” 
Mothers who bring their children up 
right don’t have this to do, so 1 have 
given some methodical mothers a fine 
chance to write me a lecture, and while 
you are about it put in a few words 
about the duty of contentment, for it 
was only the other day that I said to my 
husband, ‘‘what do we do or know but 
to stay right here and work year in and 
year out.”’” Few are the conditions in 
life, however, that are without some 
amelioration to render them more toler- 
able, and I now come to the point 
which roused the train of thought and 
set my pen going. 

I stood a moment by the table after I 
had carried away numerous books and 
papers and arranged such as I wished to 
remain, for a'though I was entirely alone 
in the house these same books and pa- 
pers are my familiar friends. Note by 
what a gvodly company I was sur- 
rounded: 

For papers, the Farmer, Christian 
Herald, Youth’s Companion, Kennebec 
Journal and Ladies’ Home Journal. For 
books there happened to be at that mo- 
ment, ‘‘Looking Backward,” ‘‘Last Days 
of Pompeii,” and ‘The House of the 
Seven Gables.’”’ The book I am now 
reading I had justlaid aside; it is Car- 
lyle’s ‘‘Heroes, Hero Worship.’ These 
friends never demand time that I can ill 
spare to entertain them. I can choose 
among them the one that best suits my 
present mood, be it grave or gay. Not 
that they could ever take the place of 
warm, living, loving friends, but they 
go far to compensate for the lack of 
what the world calls ‘‘society.”’ 

Fart H. 


JUST BEFORE THE LAMPS ARE LIGHTED. 


I love this hour. The subdued light 
seems to soften all that has been hard 
during the long day. Annoyances, that 
at the time felt like real troubles, 
dwindle into such little things we can 
hardly see them. Nothing that is un- 
pleasant seems worth while just now. 

I have taken this hour for my talk 
with you, girls, because I love you as 
much as I love the peaceful hour. You 
are so full of enthusiasm; with a life 
that looks long, stretching out fair be- 
fore you, all things seem possible. 

Such a pretty niche, too, as yours is in 
the household. While Ido not believe 
in leaving all the heavy work for 
mothers, there isthe big burden of do- 
mestic responsibility that they feel she 
cannot shift to other shoulders. You 
can help with these, but the finishing 
touches, the adorning, is wholly yours. 
I know nothing finer than the advice, 
“Do noble things, not dream them all 
day long.” 

There is such a thing as-‘‘noble discon- 
tent.” Cultivate it; never be satisfied 
with self or surroundings so long as 
there is room for improvement. 

As the daughter of the house, you are 
the center round which the social life 
revolves, making the home bright by 
entertaining your own and your brothers’ 
friends simply and gracefully. You are 
the younger ones’ refuge; if you are 
gentle and sympathetic, you are every 
one’s delight, if the morning dress is ail- 
ways fresh and neat, and the evening 
one dainty and becoming. 




















Burdette Goes Shopping. 


I am constrained to admit that women 
may shop more advantageously on the 
cash system, but it is not in the way of 
man, writes Robert J. Burdette in an 
article on ‘‘My Christmas Shopping” in 
the December Ladies’ Home Journal. 1 
cling to the good, easy old way where 
you hand your “transfer’’ over the heads 
of everybody in the line, and say in one 
breath, ‘*Purchbysame-carrobagjsmas- 
throsstreesta—charge,”” which by inter- 
pretation is, “‘These goods have been 
purchased by the same person whose 
hame appears hereon; will you be so 
kind as to send them to this address, in 
care of the baggagemaster at Broad 
Street Station and charge them to the 
account of the purchaser? Thank you; 
good afternoon.”’ And that’s all there 
isof it for the next thirty days; then it 
clouds up and begins to rain; there is a 
great deal of thunder, attended by at- 
mospheric disturbances, with mean tem- 
perature and local cyclones. 





Old superstitions respecting the wed- 
ding garments run thus: 


Married in white, 

You have chosen all right ; 
Married in gray, 

You will go far away; 
Married in black, 

You will wish yourself back ; 
Married in red, 

You will wish yourself dead ; 
Married in green, 

Ashamed to be seen ; 
Married in blue, 

You will always be true; 
Married in pearl, 

You will live in a whirl; 
Married in yellow, 

Ashamed of the fellow ; 
Married in brown, 

You will live out of town; 
Married in pink, 

Your spirits will sink. 





Hood's Sarsaparilla has cured many 
afflicted with rheumatism, and we u 
all who suffer from this disease} to give 


HOUSEHOLD BREVITIES. 


—Orange Whey.—One orange, juice 
of, one pint'of sweet milk. Heat slowly 
until curds form, strain and cool.— 
Farm and Fireside. 

—Breaded Trout.—Roll in crumbs, 
dip in egg, again in crumbs, and fry in 
deep lard. Lay on brown paper, to 
absorb any grease, and serve with 
sliced lemon.—Good Housekeeping. 

—Feather Cake.—One cup of sugar, 
one tablespoonful of butter, one egg, 
one and one-half cups of flour, same 
of milk, and two teaspoonfuls of bak- 
ing powder. Flavor with lemon or 
vanilla extract.—Ohio Farmer. 

—Vermicelli Soup.—Boil a shin of 
veal in four quarts of water. Skim it 
very carefully, then put in one onion, 
one carrot and a turnip, not cut up,and 
boil three hours. Add salt, two cups 
of vermicelli and boil an hour and a 
half longer. Remove the bone and 
vegetables and serve.—Boston Budget. 

—Jam Puffs.—One cup flour, one cup 
of dry mashed potato, one level tea- 
spoon of baking powder and a pinch of 
salt. Then rub in three tablespoonfuls 
of beef dripping; mix with enough cold 
water to make a stiff dough. Roll very 
thin, cut into rounds, wet the edges, 
put a teaspoonful of jam on each round. 
Fold over and press the edges together, 
lay them on a greased tin and bake ten 
minutes in a hot oven.—Detroit Free 
Press. 

—Rice Griddle Cakes—‘“If baked 
properly these are very nice indeed.” 
says the English Farm and Home 
‘*They may be served with sirup, jelly, 
or sugar and cream, or they may be 
buttered like ordinary griddle cakes. 
To make these, beat the yolks of tw 
fresh eggs, add one cupful of cold 
boiled rice, half a teaspoonful of salt, 
a part of half a pint of milk, one ounce 
of melted butter and three-quarters of 
a pound of flour. Beat these all well! 
together, then stir in the remainder of 
the milk. Beat the whites of the two 
eggs to a stiff froth, and add them last, 
beating well. Bake.” 

—Custard Pudding.—Heat four cups 
of milk to boiling. Stir in one heaping 
tablespoonful of corn starch, wet in a 
little cold milk, and one small cupful 

of sugar. Pour this, a little at a time, 
on the beaten yolks of four eggs. Cook 
all together for a minute; remove from 
the stove, add two teaspoonfuls of 
vanilla, and turn all into a pudding 
dish. Setin the oven a few minutes. 
Beat the whites of the eggs to a stiff 
meringue, with two tablespoonfuls of 
sugar. Draw the pudding to the edge 
of the oven, heap the meringue on it, 
put back in the oven and brown light- 
ly. Eat very cold.—Home Queen. 

—Meringue Pudding.—Nearly fill a 
pudding dish with slices of stale sponge 
cake slightly buttered on each side. 
Scatter between the layers seeded 
raisins or dried currants, and over this 
pour a custard made of the yolks of six 
eggs well beaten, a qnart of milk and 
sugar and flavoring to taste. Bake to 
alight brown. When done whip the 
six whites light, add sugar and a few 
drops of flavoring, spread it over the 
baked pudding or drop it on in large 
spoonfuls; return to the oven and brown 
slightly. To be eaten either hot or 
cold; if the former, serve it with a hard 
sauce made by rubbing sugar and but- 
ter together until smooth, then fla- 
voring with nutmeg.—Orange Judd 
Farmer. 








Stylish Garniture. 

Feathers, wings, fur, flowers, lace, 
thiffon and jetare the stylish trim- 
nings of new hats and bonnets. They 
appear together in what would for- 
merly have seemed incongruous ar- 
rangements, but are now accepted, 
such as plumes with chiffon, fur bands 
with roses, and laces with furs; also, 
black lace trimming for white hats, 
and white laces for jets or bonnets. 
The furs most used are sable, or some 
brown fur that imitates it, and the 
silky Persian lamb resembling moire 
antique. The flowers are roses, roses, 
roses, with also some poppies and chrys- 
anthemums; the long-popular violets 
are also still worn. Accordion-plaited 
velvet and frills of plaited chiffon, with 
choux of the same, are much used. 
Tips and half-long ostrich plumes are 
in greater favor than ever. Jet orna- 
ments are in large effective designs for 
pin-heads, in great rings for the front 
bow, in pendants or rings to imitate 
ear-rings, in large flowers like chrys- 
anthemums, and, above all else, in 
spangles, which really form most of 
the ornaments. Heavy white Venetian 
and Irish laces are now rivaled by 

int Duchesse and lighter applique 
(ocean. —Harper’e Bazar. 








A WILD WESTERN RIDE. 


There are three of us, all boys. Steve 
and Bob Meadows are my cousins, and 
live on aranch in Colorado. I live in 
Denver, but in the summer I visit my 
cousins on the ranch. The rest of the 
year we all go to the Denver university, 
my cousins staying at my house. Last 
fall fever broke out in the city, and 
finally the school was closed for a time 
on account of it, so that all three of us 
went down to the ranch. My uncle had 
alarge herd of ponies, and, as I had 
said that my c@isins could not ride as 
well as I did, we spent lots of time in 
riding and racing, trying to settle the 
dispute. Although my uncle had many 
well-broken horses we usually took 
those that were the hardest to manage 
and the most spirited. 

At breakfast one morning, soon after 
we went to the ranch, my uncle said: 

“Boys, why don’t you ride up and see 
the drove of thirteen thousand Texas 
cattle? My largest herd is up that way, 
and you can camp out with my cowboys 
to-night, if you like.” 

“Yes,” replied Bob, ‘and we might 
get a shot at a jack or a cotton tail on 
the way.” 

“I will put up a lunch for you,” said 
my aunt. 

Soon after breakfast we were ready. 
As we fastened our lunch and ‘“‘stick- 
ers” on behind our saddles, Aunt Mead- 
ows remarked: 

‘‘Now, Steve, don’t shoot any more of 
Mr. Bentley’s cows.” 

“Oh, hurry up, boys!” ejaculated 
Steve, with a very red face, and with a 
““Good-by, everybody,” we were off. 

‘‘What is that about shooting cows?” 
I asked, as we galloped away. 

“Oh, I just mistook one of old Bent- 
ley’s cows for a bear,” said Steve. “‘I 
shot it, and he was ready to kill me. 
You see he has two or three cows that 
he keeps for milking, and this was one 
of them. He has never forgiven me, al- 
though he was paid in full.” 

We went gayly on. Soon Bob ex- 
claimed: ‘See that jack over there. 
Bet you a quarter you can’t him, 
Steve.” 

“Done,” was the answer. 
Hastily opening his rifle, Steve 





this medicine a trial. 





slipped a cartridge into it. The rabbit 





was pelting over the ground off to om 
left. We paid no attention to a dog 
that was chasing it. 

Steve fired, but did not make allow- 
ance for the rate at which they were 
moving. The bullet struck the ground 
near the dog, who swerved and went 
off at a sharp angle to the course he 
had been pursuing. 

Steve’s horse ‘‘bucked” so suddenly 
at the sound of the shot that he was 
thrown to the ground and I gave chase 
to the horse, while Bob stopped to see 
if his brother was hurt. 

After some trouble I caught the run- 
away. As I turned I thought I saw 
several men where I left only Steve 
and Bob, and when I drew near I 
found that a stranger was talking to 
them. All three seemed angry and the 
newcomer was fairly raving. 

‘‘What’s the matter?” I asked. 

Bob explained that this was Mr. 
Bentley, who had been hunting. 
Steve’s shot had frightened his dog. 
He had a double-barreled gun on his 
arm, both hammers full cock, and he 
was swinging it around very carelessly, 
to say the least. 

“What did you shoot my dog for?” he 
demanded. 

“But I was shooting at the rabbit,” 
said Steve. 

“You had no business shooting here 
atall. I own the privilege of shooting 
on this ground.” 

“Come, boys,” said Bob. Steve had 
mounted, and now all three galloped 
off. Bentley sprang forward to seize 
Steve’s bridle and dropped his gun, one 
barrel of which exploded. 

“Is what he said about owning the 
shooting around here true?” I asked. 

‘“‘No,” answered Bob. “He is very 
angry now; that is all. Perhaps when 
he finds his dog is unhurt he will feel 
better.” 

‘Tam afraid Bentley will chase us,” 
said Steve. “He had a horse there 
somewhere.” 

“Yes, there he comes now,” observed 
Bob. “But we have a mile head start 
of him. We can beat him to the hera. 
I see it now.” 

We went rapidly on, wasting little 
breath now. Bentley steadily gained. 
Although we were not afraid of the 
man, we did not wish to have trouble 
with him. The herd was feeding 
away from us. There were two or 
three cowboys at its rear, watching the 
race between Bentley and ourselves 
with a little interest. We rode up, and 
Bob said: 

“Jim, we've been having a little 
trouble with that man coming. I wish 
you would stop him and give us achance 
to get out of his way.” et 

‘*‘Been shootin’ more cattle, eh?” said 
the herder, with a grin. 

‘‘Never mind,” was the only reply he 
got. 

“These are father’s cfttle,” said 
Bob to me; “now we'll ride right in 
among ’em and wait and see the fun.” 
We rode up nearly to the front of the 
herd, and there stopped our horses. 

Bentley soon came riding up anid 
started, directly into the grove. The 
cowboy stepped him, 

“Tlello, pard! you ain’t goin’ right by 
without speakin’ to me, be you?” 

“Hands off, you dirty villain!” said 
sjentley. 

“Why, pard! what’s the matter? You 
used ter have the best temper I ever 
saw. What’s come over ye?” 

Bentley cocked his gun. “If you 
don’t let me by"I will fill you and those 
boys full of lead,” he said. 

‘Now, pard!” began the cowboy. 
Bentley raised his gun and fired! None 
of us were hit by the shot, but with 
a tremendous sound, the herd was 
stampeded. The whole body of cattle 
was seized with a panic. They start- 
ed off and we were carried with them. 
The cattle were fresh, and we knew 
they would rush on for hours. Our 
horses, although comparatively fresh, 
had heavy burdens. I saw that Bob 
threw everything he could, and Steve 
and I followed his example. 

We plunged on for a long time. 
There was nothing to do but sit easy in 
the saddle, ready to help the horse up 
if he should stumbie, though more than 
the slightest stumble meant death. 
There were more than three thousand 
cattle in the herd; a thousand would 
pass over us if we fell. 

I was beginning to feel stupid when 
a slight hope appeared. We were riding 
in the direction of achain of low bluffs, 
which crossed the plain about a mile 
ahead, intersected by many openings. 
Just before us rose a spur from this 
chain, perhaps fifty feet high, its point 
toward us, the first ten feet a dead fall. 
On either side trees grew and hung over 
the edge of the bluff. This spur 
served to split the herd, part going 
down one side and part down the other. 
I had lost control of my horse long be- 
fore this, but when I saw that Steve 
and Bob were being carried down the 
other side, I tried to turn him so as to 
keep with them. But it was useless. 
The cattle crowded and surged as they 
sarried me along. There was a tree 
growing over the edge of the bluff, its 
limbs hanging down so that I could 
reach them. As I passed under this 
tree, I snatched at it, almost uncon- 
sciously, and then I found myself hang- 
ing over the backs of the rushing herd. 
I was dazed and hardly knew what I 
did. The thunder of hoofs died away 
and I dropped to the ground. 

l lay there in a stupor, but presently 
somebody spoke, and I roused up a lit- 
tle and saw Steve and Bob bending over 
me, whom I had never expected to see 
again. 

“Do you feel better?” said Bob. 

‘I don’t know. Are they gone?” 


you might need ’em, if you needed any- 
thing.” 

“Jim,” said Bob, “T’ll report the 
whole crowd of you for a raise of 
wages. Now help us get these saddles 
off.” 

We transferred the two saddles we 
had to the backs of two of the led 
horses, and then parted from the cow- 
boys, they following the cattle, we go- 
ing on toward camp, Bob riding bare- 
back. It was nearly night when wo 
regched camp. The cowboy left op 
guard welcomed us, but Bentley said 
nota word. After supper Bob called 
us out away from the cowboys, an: 
said: 

“Boys, Bentley is in an awful scrape: 
when the boys come back they’ll just 
about kill him Now, shall we help 
him get away?” 

“Yes,” replied both Steve and L. 

“Well, now, that cowboy will sleep 
with his arm tied to Bentley’s. Steve, 
you tell Bentley to keep awake.” 

We went back tocamp. Steve, after 
some difficulty, whispered to Bentley 
not to sleep. 

All being well used up we lay down 
early. in about an hour the cowboy’s 
deep breathing proving him asleep, I 
slipped quietly over to where he and 
Bentley lay, his left arm fastened to 
Bentley’s right, Bentley’s left arm and 
legs being neatly wound up in an old 
lariat. 

I had a sharp knife and cut the lines 
quietly and carefully, Bentley watch- 
ing me sullenly and apparently in some 
surprise. He was soon free and when 
he had stretched his limbs, he turned 
to me and said, simply: ‘*Thank you.” 
I went and rolled myself in my 
blanket and fell asleep. 

“Wake up! we must be off.” I opened 
my eyes. It was not yet sunrise. Bob 
stood over me. “I dare not wait for 
the cowboy to wake up,” he said, “for 
he will be very angry.” 

I got up and followed Bob, who had 
already saddled the horses which were 
picketed close by, so that we could 
start immediately. We got home about 
sight o'clock. Aunt Meadows came out 
on the porch to greet us as we drew 
near the house. 

“Has anything happened” she asked, 
anxiously. “I did not expect you so 
soon. You look tired and worn, and 
where are your guns?” 

‘““We have been stampeded with fa- 
ther’s herd,” Bob blurted out. 

“‘What do you mean?” she cried, turn- 
ing white as a sheet. Bob explained 
briefly. 

“We must tell your father at once,” 
said my aunt, ‘‘and let him ride over 
and warn Mr. Bentley. He must leave 
the country right away. It won't be 
safe for him after this.” 

It must be understood that willfully 
stampeding a herd is an unpardonable 
sin in the eyesof acowboy, and Bentley, 
by his action, had incurred the bitter 
enmity of every herder on that range. 

When we had turned the horses loose 
we went into the house, where we 
found Uncle Meadows furious. 

“The rascal!” he said, angrily, as he 
drew on his riding boots. ‘*He deserves 
to be left to the cowboys, but I will go 
and warn him, although I have twenty 
minds not.” We helped him saddle a 
horse, and he rode over to Bentley's 
ranch immediately. Towards noon he 
returned. 

‘‘Bentley has gone,” he said in an- 
swer to our question. ‘But he left a 
letter with the old Spanish woman whc 
cooks for him, directed tome. Read it 
out, Harry,” handing it to me. I took 
the letter in some surprise, and read: 

“Tam leaving for England. I in- 
tended to go soon, but after late events 
I do not consider myself safe in this 
section another day. Your boys be- 
haved well, and it isdue to the young 
fellow who set me free so generously 
that I should offer an explanation. I 
intended only to intimidate the herder 
with the empty barrel of my gun. The 
discharge of the loaded barrel was an 
accident, which I deeply regret. 1 
gathered from the boys’ conversation 
that their guns were lost, and some 
other equipments. Will you give them 
the inclosed from me toward replacing 
them? Yours.” 

The “‘inclosed” was acheck for five 
hundred dollars. 

The next day the Texas herd passed 
by the ranch in sight of the house. 
With it came one of uncle’s cowboys, 'tc 
report that the herd had been success- 
fully rounded up many miles to the 
north on the range. He brought with 
him the battered remains of our rifles, 
trampled out of all resemblance t« 
guns. Weshuddered as we looked at 
them, for we saw what our fate would 
have been had we lost our seats from 
any cause during that terrible “wild 
ride.”"—Edward D. Sabine, in Spring- 
field (Mass.) Republican. 





Dear Friends: I now take my pen in 
hand to write for the young folks’ col- 
umn. I will try and tell youall about 
the fires last week. The train seta fire 
down to Mr. Grant’s on the railroad, and 
it got into an old chopping and it burnt 
all around Mr. Grant’s buildings, and 
they plowed and it kept it off of the barn 
and house. It came through the woods 
three miles out to our house, and itcame 
within two rods of the house. Mr. Low 
took his men out of the mill to fight the 
fire. It was all smoky here. They wet 
the house with thirteen barrels of water. 





There were twenty men around our 
building. It went from our place to Mrs. 


Baker’s, one mile from our house. It got 


in an old camp and burnt it down, it left 
and went to Mr. Gifford and all of his 
family moved out of the house. It didn’t 
burn anything but the woods, and in the 
fields it went in Cardville and their men 


had to fight to keep it off of the build- 


‘Yes; you're safe, old fellow. Come/ing. It came pretty near burning Mr. 


now, we will move along. We must be 
twenty miles from home.” Bob put 
me on his horse, and we slowly moved 
on. As the dazed feeling passed away 
l inquired how they had escaped. 

Bob explained: ‘‘You see when the 
herd divided our horses were forced 
up against the bluff. There is a little 
sanyon on that side, and I managed to 
make my horse turn into it. Steve's 
followed mine.” 

Here Steve interrupted: ‘‘What do 
you suppose the herders did to Bent 
1ey?” 

‘Well, I guess they fixed it so he will 
wish he had let it alone,” replied Bob. 

We jogged on, taking turns in riding 
and walking. You may ask how we 
knew the way: We simply followed 
the track of the herd. We had beenon 
the back track an hour or more when 
some horsemen appeared. They proved 
to be the cowboys coming to look 
for us. 

“Hullo, you kids! How did you get 
out of that stampede?” yélled the fore 
most one. 

Bob briefly told him, and then in- 
quired for Bentley. 

“‘He’s safe; we tied him up and left 
a guard till we found out whether 
Judge Lynch would be needed or not. 
But I say, them horses of yours are 
about played ous We've three lec 
horses here we've brought. thinking 








Shirland and Mrs. Shirland. It was a 
hard fire and it kept the men busy all 
last week and part of this. I will tell 


|about my pets. I have one horse, his 


name is Billy; he has been sick for the 
last few weeks but he is about well now. 
I have two dogs, their names are Watch 
and Bosie; two cats, their names are 
Daisy and Pansy; one hen, her name is 
Pollie, she is very pretty; she is just as 
white as the snow with black tail and 
black wings. I would like to have some 
of the young folks write to me, and I 
would answer all lettersI receive. I will 
send a few questions: What name is 
given to the plains in Texas? What is 
said of the rivers and railways of North 
Dakota? What is said of the Black Hills 
country? What is said of the Bad 
Lands? What is said of the soil and 
rainfall of Nebraska? Yours truly, 
Costigan, Bor 290. Brsste PRIEST. 





Dear Editor: 1am a little boy twelve 
years old. My father has taken the 
Maine Farmer for nearly twenty-four 
years. Ilive on a farm of about one 
hundred acres; he has two horses, three 
cows and one hog. For pets I have two 
dogs, three cats and a pair of steers. I 
have been going to school ten weeks and 
studied fifth reader, "spelling, Wheeler's 
United States history, geography, lan- 
guages, and writing. I am having lots 
of fun skating; I have a new pair of 
skates. I will close by saying good-bye. 

Yours truly, 
Augusta. WiLiiz TAYLOR. 














next year in 








Prof. Henry Drummond. 


in colors, 14% x 21 inches in size, 
$1.75 now, get Tuer Companion FREE to Jan. 1, and a full year from that date. 





The “Boys’ Brigade” and its Boys. 


We all listen now when Professor 
Henry Drummond talks. This 
alert scientist has a warm heart for 
boys. One of his favorite themes 
is the “ Boys’ Brigade,” on which 
he writes an admirable article for 


The Youth’s Companion. 


The Programme next year is brighter thanever. “SWEET CHARITY,” beautiful picture of Colonial times, 
presented to all New (or Renewing) Subscribers. All New Subscribers sending 


Sample copies free. Boston, Mass. 




















) It Prevents 


The common ailments 
that are the usual inher- 
itance of people, weak 
through childhood. 
Lacking the proper 
flesh and tissue of 
healthy, vigorous exist- 
ence, they are winning 
battlefields for Scrofu- 
lous attacks, Consump- 
tion and attendant ills. 


HYPOPHOSPHITES 
LIME AND SODA. 


Look for the R Seal on 





a find Cures. 


The saving qualities of 
this skilfully prepared 
Emulsion of Cod Liver 
Oil are widely acknowl- 
edged. New flesh is 
built; weakness is 
wrought to strength; 
appetite becomes 
hearty; children are 
made healthy and vigor- 
ous; and men and 
women are equalled to 
the model of dear 
Dame Nature. 






















The Red Seal Remedy Co. 











Rockland, Me. 
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KEEP IN A COOL PLACE. 








(onetEn fee tte 


Red Seal Remedy €0., 


_ ROCKLAND, ME, U.S.A 



























WONDERFUL NEW DISCOVERY! 

Dr. Ransophier Electro Magnetic Appliance, an 
instant relief for all aches and pains. 
applied to any part of the person easily; never gets 
out of order. Stops headache in 2 minutes, relieves 
nervousness, and produces balmy sleep, stops neu- 
ralgic pains; relieves Rheumatism, Heart Troubles, 
Sciatica, Kidney, Bladder, and Liver Ailments; i: 
fact, all diseases, no matter of how long standing, 
can be helped or cured by this Magnetic appliance. 
Quickens Blood, renews Youth and Vigor far 
more effectively than any medicine to be taken in- 
ternally; indorsed by eminent physicians. Price, 
If your druggist does not have them, they 
will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
Descriptive circular sent on application. 








bleeding of my lungs. 
medicines without any 


i 7\ was recommended to 
(4 ‘try Adamson’s Botan- 





pleased to state to you 
that it afforded me im- 
I would not be without your 
Balsam under any consideration. 
Yours respectfully, 
OGDEN ADAMS. 
For sale by all druggists. Trial bottles, 10c 
Regular sizes, 35c. and 75c. 











ABLISHED 
The Old Standard Family Medicine. 
It regulates the bowels, assists digestion 
nd cures those diseases arising from a dis- 
ordered stomach or liver, such as: Consti- 
Biliousness, Indigestion, Loss of 
te, Headaches. etc. 

BEST REMEDY FOR WORMS KNOWN. 


Da. J. F- TRUE & CO., Auvsurnn, Maine 





LINIMENT 


ee THe 


HOUSEHOLD USE. 

Was originated and 
FAMIL SICIAN 

iniB10. Could a remedy without real 


merit have survived over eighty years? 
Generation after Generation 


For INTERNAL as much as 
Cet eh othe 

. “ r 

wanted ; dealers say se’ ay ¢ . 

Anodyne Liniment in the 








The New Store 
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J.M. Mixer 


DRUCCIST, 





is Now Open For Business. 


You are invited to call and see it. A 


large line of Patent Medicines, 


Drugs and Chemicals. 
Prescriptions a Specialty. 





185 Water St, - Augusta, Me. 


Next Door to Maine Farmer Office. 






Is it not always so with 
everything that is HAND- 
MADE? You not only get 
the Virtvg, but you get 
the DURABILITY. Every 
part of the 


DR. D. P. ORDWAY 
HAND-MADE PLASTERS 


are made under the Doc- 
tor’s personal supervis 
ion. The FORMULZ is ( 
perfect and their cura 

tive powers are wonder- ( 
ful. They search the SYS 

TEM and EXTRACT and 

ABSORB through the 
PORES all POISONOUS MAT 

TER without discomfort 

to the PATIENT. 
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WE WARRANT THEM TO 


PLASTERS - CURE - 
Rheumatism, Liver, Kidney, Lung and Heart 
F 


Pm 


Disease, Neuralgia, Lame Back, 
‘emale Weakness and any case of Dyspepsia. 
Regular Plasters 25c. Foot Plasters 35c. per pair. 
At Druggists or by mail, postpaid. 


DR. D. P. ORDWAY PLASTER Co. « 
CAMDEN, MF. 


a 
Postage Stamps, 


I pay the best prices for the ep | issues of 
United States postage stamps. prefer to 
have them on the original envelopes and will 
allow postage on the rarer varieties sent to 
me in this condition, 

Now is the time to look over old papers and 
correspondence in search of treasures. 

Prices range % of acent to $5.00 for each 


stamp. 

Send for price list, which also contains a 
description of the early issues and will enable 
you to identify the stamps. 

Correspondence solicited. 

: J. E. BADGER, 
Maine Farmer Office, Augusta, Me. 















Any one, male or female, 
in city, town, or country, 
can make big money 
working for us. $1,800 


a year easily made by devoting all your time, 
or spare hours can be used to good advantage. 
Those having a team in the country preferred 


though a team not a necessity. No ca vital 
uired, Costs nothing for full particulars; 
write us. TELY O’GORMAN, 47 & 
49 Middle St., Portland, Me. 
Mention this paper. 4t3* 


“Better Than Ever Before.” 
GORHAM NORMAL SCHOOL. 


T will Noy. 13, 1893. 
‘erm begin 





Tanme and text books v 
reasonable. 


iter sets ee 


idress Wed. 





Can be 





Address, 


BOSTON MAGNETIC CO., 


. 19 West St. - - Boston, Mass. 


“Cured Bleeding Lungs.” 


HARTFORD, Conn., March 14, 1891. 
F. W. KINSMAN & CO. 
I have been afflicted some 
three years with a bad 








| November, 189: 








Messenger’s Notice. 

Office of Deputy Sheriff of Kennebec County, 
Nov. 20, A. D. 1893. 

STATE OF MAINE—KeEnnesec, ss: This 
is to give notice that on the fifteenth day of 
November, A. D. 1893, a Warrant in Insol- 
vency was issued out of the Court of Insol- 
vency for said County of Kennebec, against 
the estate of JAMES GETCHELL, ad- 
judged to be an Insolvent Debtor, on 
petition of said Debtor, which petition was 
tiled on the fifteenth day of Novem- 
ber, A. D., 1893, to which date inter- 
est on claims is to be computed; That the pay- 
ment of any debts to or by said Debtor, and the 
transfer and delivery of any property by him 
are forbidden by law; That a meeting of the 
Creditors of said Debtor, to prove their debts 
and choose one or more assignees of his 
estate, will be held at a Court of Insolvency 
to be holden at the Probate Court Room, in 
Augusta, on the eleventh day of De- 
cember, A. D. 1893, at two o’clock in the 
afternoon. 

Given under my hand the @ate first above 
written, i. T. Morse, 

Deut Sheriff, as Messenger of the Court of 

heslvoney’ or said County of Rennevec. 
2te 


Notice of Assignee of His Appointment. 

At Augusta, in the county of Kennebec and 
State of Maine, the thirteenth day of Novem- 
ber, A. D. 1893. . ? 

The undersigned hereby gives notice of his 
appointment as_ Assignee of the estate of 
Jacob P. Bickford of Augusta, in said county 
of Kennebec, Insolvent Debtor, who has been 
declared an insolvent upon his petition by the 
Court of Insolvency for said county of Kenne- 
bec. 2t3 WuiiiAM H. Fisner, Assignee. 

ENNEBEC COUNTY... .Jn Court of Pro- 
bate, at Augusta, on the second Monday 
of November, 1893. 

A CERTAIN INSTRUMENT, purporting to be 
the last will and testament of Isaac F. 
THOMPSON, late of Augusta, in said county, de- 
ceased, having been presented for probate: 

OrpDERED, That notice thereof be given 
three weeks successively prior to the second 
Monday of December next, in the Maine Farm- 





| er, a newspaper printed in Augusta, that all 


ersons interested may attend at a Court of 
-robate then tobe holden at Augusta, and 
show cause, if any, why the said instrument 
should not be proved, approved and allowed, 


| as the last will and testament of the said de- 
| ceased. G. T. Stevens, Judge. 


Attest: Howarp Owen, Register. 3° 


| NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, That the 
ape 


subscriber has been duly appointed 
Executor of the last will and testament of 
Hester A. Burasss, late of Augusta, in 
the County of Kennebec, deceased, testate, 
and has undertaken that trust by giving 
bond as the law directs: All persons, there- 
fore, having demands against the estate of 
said deceased, are desired to exhibit the same 
for settlement; and all indebted to said estate 
are requested to make immediate payment to 
/ILLIAM A. BLACKMAN. 

Nov. 13, 1893. 3* 

eg COUNTY. . .Jn Probate Court 
at Augusta, on the second Monday of 
November, 1893. 

H. L. Jewett, Guardian of ELuA V. Cros- 
LEY of Readfield, in said county, insane, hay- 
ing presented his first account of Guardian- 
ship of said ward for allowance: ‘ 

ORDERED, That notice thereof be given 
three weeks successively prior to the second 
Monday of Dec. next, in the Maine Farmer, 
a newspaper printed in Augusta, that all per- 
sons interested may attend at a Probate Court 
then to be held at Augusta, and show cause, 
if any, why the same should not be allowed. 

G. T. Stevens, Judge. 
Attest: Howarp OweEn, Register. 3* 


y ENNEBEC COUNTY. . .Jn Probate Court 
at Augusta, on the second Monday of 
November, 1893. 

A CERTAIN INSTRUMENT, purporting to be 
the last will and testament of JosErH fx BAL- 
LISTER, late of Windsor, in said county, 
deceased, having been presented for probate: 

ORDERED, That notice thereof be given 
three weeks successively, prior to the second: 
Monday of December next, in the Maine 
Farmer, a newspaper printed in Augusta, that 
all persons interested may attend at a Court of 
Probate, then to be holden at Augusta, and 
show cause, if any, why the said instrument 
should not be proved, approved and allowed, 
as the last will and testament of the said de- 
ceased. G. T. Stevens, Judge. 


| Attest: Howarp Owen, Register. 3* 





7 ENNEBEC COUNTY .. .Jn Probate Court 
at Augusta, on the second Monday of 
November, 1893. 

Howakrkp H. SNELL, Executor of the last will 
and testament of Cynyruia R. Dun wap, late 
of VASSALBORO, in said county, deceased, hav- 
ing presented his first account as Executor 
of said will for allowance: 

ORDERED, That notice thereof be given 


| three weeks successively prior to the second 
|Monday of December next, in the Maine 


Farmer, a newspaper printed in Augusta, that 
all persons interested may attend at a Court 
of Probate, then to be held at Augusta, and 


| show cause, if any, why the same should not 
be allowed. 
| 


G, T. STEVENS, Judge. 
Attest: Howarp Owen, Register. 3 
ENNEBEC COUNTY... .Jn Probate Court 
at Augusta, on the second Monday of 
November, 1893. 

O. W. ANDREws Administrator on the estate 
of HANNAH E. Brown late of Monmouth in 
said county, deceased, having petitioned for 
license to sell the following real estate of 


| said deceased, for the payment of debts, &c., 
| viz: A farm of forty-six acres more or less 


with buildings thereon located, near the Lyon 
School house, so-called: 
ORDERED, That notice thereof be given 


| three weeks successively prior to the second 
| Monday of December next, inthe Maine Farm 
| er, a newspaper printed in Augusta, that all 


persons interested may atténd at a Probate 
Court, then to be holden at Augusta, and 


|} show cause, if any, why the prayer of said 


petition should not be granted. 
G. T. STEVENS, Judge. 
Attest: Howarp Owen, Register. 3 
’Y ENNEBEC COUNTY. .Jn Probate Court 
at Augusta, on the second Monday of 
0. F. Sprout, Administrator on the estate 
of Connetius A. MERRILL late of . Windsor. 
in said county, deceased, having petitioned 


| for license to sel: the following real estate of 


said deceased, forthe payment of debts, ete. 
viz: The homestead of said deceased situated 
in said Wind>or, and a lot known as the trot- 
ting park situated in China in said county: 

ORDERED, That notice thereof be given 
three weeks saccessively prior to the second 
Monday of December next, in the Maine 
Farmer, a newspaper printes in Augusta, that 
all persons interested may attend at a Court 
of Probate then to be holden at Augusta, and 
show cause, if any, why the prayer of said 
petition should not be granted. 

G. T. STEvVENs, Judge. 

Attest: Howarp Owen, Register. : 

ENNEBEC COUNTY ...Jn Court of Pro- 
bate held at Augusta, on the second Mon- 
day of November, 1893. 

ALEXANDER E. MAnK, Administrator with 
the will annexed on the estateof Harriet K. 
FAIRBANKS, late of Winthrop, in said county, 
deceased, having presented his first account 
of administration of said estate for allowance: 

OrpERED, That notice thereof be give 
three weeks successively, prior to the secon 
poncey of December Li v} the mane 

‘armer, a newspaper prin n peusta, 
all persons interested ima attend ata _ 
of Probate, then to be holden at + 
show cause, if any, why the same should not 
be allowed. G, T. STEVENS, Judge. 

Attest: Howarp Owen, Register. I 








PRESCRIPTIONS 


Carefully Prepared 


—=ny— 


| Registered Apothecaries 
—A 


THE FULLER DRUG STORE, 


Augusta, : Maine. 


=. ww. Whitehouse ri 
at Law, Broker and Dealer in : 
| eed 170 Water St., Augusta, Me. 
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Badger & Manley, 
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$2.00 IN ADVANCE; OR $2.50 IF NOT PAID 
WITHIN ONE YEAR OF DATE OF 
SUBSCRIPTION. 


TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 
For one inch space, $2.50 for three inser- 
tions and seventy-two cents for each subse 
quent insertion. 


COLLECTORS’ NOTICES. 
Mr. C. S. AYER is now calling upon our sub- 
scribers in West Kennebec county. 
Mr. J. W. KELLOGG is now calling upon our 
subscribers in Aroostook county. 











Dr. Elihu U. Jones of Taunton, Mass., 
aged 68, died Saturday. He was a na- 
tive of Maine and a graduate of Bowdoin 
College. He settled at Taunton forty 
years ago. 





Kendall & Whitney advertise in our 
columns Pray’s Patent Ice Plow, which 
should command attention just at this 
time. They are made of the best mate- 
rial, and wherever used give great satis- 
faction. 





Patience Stapleton, wife of Wm. Sta- 
pleton, editor of the Denver Republican, 
and author of ‘‘Kaidy,” “Trailing Yew,” 
and many other novels, died at a private 
hospital in New York city, Saturday. 
The interment took place at Wiscasset, 
Me., her birthplace, on Monday. 





The chrysanthemum is again in ad- 
vance of anything attained in former 
years. More and more vividly fantastic 
are the blossoms, and larger and larger 
their dimensions. The duration of this 
splendid flower seems to increase like- 
wise, and expensive as their first cost, 
may be, it is an economical decoration. 
A well chosen bunch of chrysanthemums 
will almost wear out before it fades. 





The Brunswick Telegraph is mistaken 
in supposing that Gov. Burleigh had 
proposed that the Maine building on 
the Fair grounds at Chicago, should 
be taken down and removed to Augusta, 
and set up again, to be used for the pur- 
pose of a public or perhaps for a State 
Library. Mr. Hall C. Burleigh of Vas- 
salboro is the author of that brilliant 
suggestion. 





The New York Herald furnishes a 
record of the fatalities from foot ball in 
Great Britain, from which it appears 
that there were twenty-six deaths dur- 
ing the last season, from Sept. Ist, to the 
end of March. During the previous sea- 
son there were twenty-two deaths, and 
in the season before that twenty-three 
deaths from injuries received in the 
game. America hasn't quite got up to 
that standard yet, but if things keep on, 
she will reach it another season. 





A meeting of capitalists was held in 
Cleveland, Ohio, last week, to consider 
a scheme for the construction of a double- 
tracked elevated electric railway from 
New York to Chicago, to cost $100,000,- 
000. A speed of 100 miles an hour is to 
be maintained. Only a passenger and 
express business will be done. A sur- 
vey has been made, and plans at present 
run the line through Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burg, Cleveland and Toledo. It is said 
that capital has been pledged to insure 
the success of the project. 





We publish on the second page an able 
and interesting paper on ‘Agricultural 
Science in Schools,”’ read at the recent 
meeting of the Lincoln County Educa- 
tional Association, by Miss Jennie Lee- 
man of New Harbor. The line of 
thought it contains was strongly indorsed 
by many of the leading teachers and 
educators present, including Prof. Pur- 
ington of Farmington Normal School, 
and is an adoption by the teaching pro- 
fession of the ideas that have been ad- 
vocated and brought to the front by our 
Grangers and other bodies of intelligent 
farmers. 





The official report of the board ap- 
pointed to conduct the trial of the new 
cruiser, Columbia, shows that the mean 
speed of the ship for two runs over a 
measured course from Cape Ann to Cape 
Porpoise, under a forced draught, with 
an average air pressure of nine-tenths of 
an inch, carefully calculated and correct- 
ed for tidal flow, was at the rate of 22.80 
knots per hour. The board is of the 
opinion that in the Columbia the service 
and the country have a vessel that as a 
type of superior construction, advanced 
engineery and great speed, marks an 
epoch in modern cruiser design and 
building. 





A former Portland young man’s de- 
scription of the present appearance of 
the White City: 

“I went out to the fair grounds a few 
days ago, and Iam sorryI did. I stood 
in the court of honor in front of the 
Administration building, and although 
the magnificence still remains it seems 
as if I was among the tombs, it was so 
quiet. Again it seemed like a mighty 
city which a dread scourge had depopu- 
lated. The silence was awful, broken 
only by the omnious sound of the work- 
man's hammer in some far away build- 
ing. Yes, an awful hush has fallen over 
the beautiful White City, and to one 
who has visited itin the zenith of its 
glory, the very granduer of the remain- 
ing buildings seems to lend sadness to 
the scene.” 





The sophomores at the State College 
shamefully abused the freshmen, and two 
members of the sophomore class were 
suspended on account of the offence. 
The entire class rebelled against this 
action, and absented themselves from 
recitations. The faculty was firm in the 
matter, and gave the sophomores time to 
decide. If in that time they did not re- 
sume their recitations the whole class 
weuld be suspended. The result was 
the class decided to attend to their col- 
lege duties as usual. Some had gone 
home, but have now returned. The pub- 
lic will stand by the faculty in the most 
vigorous measures to break up the whole 
miserable and cowardly business of haz- 
ing, which still lingers at some of our 
educational institutions as a relic of 


AN EDITOR-POET. 


Forty and fifty years ago, our esteemed 
fellow citizen and whilom one of the’ 
editors and publishers of the Maine 
Farmer, frequently put his thoughts in- 
to verse, producing some gems of thought 
clothed in the: beautiful garments of 
song. The most of these effusions have 
already been published, but some have 
not. A yearor two ago, Mr. Homan’s 
nephew, Mr. A. H. Thayer of Massachu- 
setts, was on one of his frequent visits to 
his uncle here, and gathering up a few 
of the rhymes, asked the privilege of 
copying them and putting them together. 
This he has done, and the result is a book 
of thirty-six octavo pages, neatly bound, 
and containing twenty-three of Mr. 
Homan’s poems. Printed? is it asked? 
No; but every letter, word and line, 
heading, dash rule or embellishment has 
been executed with a pen, so beautifully 
engrossed, if fact, as to deceive the most 
expert printer who would guess after 
the closest inspection that it had 
been engraved. No poet’s thoughts were 
ever clothed in more beautiful and be- 
coming garments, 

The title page reads: ‘“Rhymings of 
Boyhood, Manhood and Age. By Joseph 
A. Homan. Edition deluxe. From the 
Studio, Printery and Bindery of A. H. 
Thayer.’”’ The frontispiece is a por- 
trait of Mr. Homan at the age of thirty- 
seven, also executed with a pen. The 
work is dedicated to “Auntie Homan” 
on her birthday. Let us copy two speci- 
mens of the the earlier productions: 
Lines on the Death of a Friend, 
Who died and was buried at sea, October 
1835. 

A ship is tossing heavily 

Upon the far-off deep, 

While round her, fitfully, the winds 

In mournful cadence sweep ; 

And thick and sable-crested clouds 

Roll up the arch of heaven, 


Like waves that to the storm-lashed shore 
Tumultuous are driven. 


Yet all unheeded on each sense 

These storm-wind portents fall, 
Those clouds that wrap the waters o’er 
With blackness, as a pall. 

Men gather around a form that bears 
Upon its brow the token 

That there death’s cruel thrall is fixed 
Which never may be broken. 


The smile that curled the lip in life 
Lights not those features now, 
Yet intellect is written still 

Upon the thoughtful brow. 

And to that strong and manly form 
A beauty rare is given, 

As if each grace that clusters there 
For mastery had striven. 


And now each mournful rite is o’er, 
The solemn prayer is said, 

The sea waves, dark and fathomless, 
Have gathered o’er the dead. 

And there will he forever sleep 
Amid the storm’s commotion, 

His requiem the moaning winds, 

His sepulchre the ocean. 


Death came not with the weariness 
Of nature’s slow decay, 

When earth and sea and azure sky 
Unnoted pass away; 

When all the garnered joys and hopes 
That round the glad heart linger, 
Fade out with life beneath the touch 
Of the destroyer’s finger; 


When friends have hovered round to catch 
The last faint murmured tone 
That lingers on the dying lips 
Ere death has claimed his own; 
Where a fond mother watches o’er 
The cheek disease has wasted, 
And shares the cup of pain which he 
In bitterness has tasted. 


Aye, none who loved him e’er may come 
Upon his grave to weep, 

He slumbers far beneath the roar 
Of the unpitying deep. 

He died upon the waters—hope, 
Ambition’s restless fever, 

And all to which the soul aspires, 
All, all are stilled forever. 


Oh, how the stricken spirit broods 
O’er the stern certainty 

Of that which seemed a painful dream, 
An unreal mockery. 

When one by one the lingering hopes 
That cheered us have departed, 

And we are left all desolate 
And lone and‘broken-hearted. 


Oh, as the flitting memories 
Of buried hopes and fears 
Come dreamily upon the mind, 
Clad in the mist of years, 
And shadows from the tomb throng by— 
The loved, the lost, forever, 
Life seems a very weariness 
From which ’twere joy to sever. 
Boston, Dec. 24th, 1835. 
Aspirations. 
Maid of the soul-enkindled eye, 
In whose dark depths Love seems to linger, 
For aye may those bright orbs defy 
Each trace of time’s bedimming finger ; 
For aye thy path be strewn with flowers, 
And joys for thee, hike roses, bloom ; 
Ne’er may the sorrow-laden hours 
Shadow thy spirit with their gloom. 


And should thy breast e’er nurse the flame 
Which burns upon love’s altar only, 
O, may its fervor never tame 
From cold neglect or moments lonely; 
May fate a brighter garland twine 
For thee than wreathes the brow of one 
Whose heart, grown old ere youth’s decline, 
Has lost its light and joyous tone. 


Should wifehood’s varied lot be thine 
May laughing joys attendant wait, 
And to oblivion's depths consign 
All griefs that blight and desolate. 
May he whose breast thou lean’st upon 
Be thine in truth and tenderness, 
The only loved, the chosen one 
To guard, to cherish, and to bless. 


And o’er thee when relentless Time 
Its chill and misty veil hath cast, 

And memory from her deep abyme 
Calls up the shadows of the past, 

Then may each bright remembrance beam 
Upon thy soul in purest ray, 

As o’er some clear and tranquil stream 
The day’s departing sunbeams play. 
Augusta, Aug. 22, 1838. 





Ata meeting of the Directors of the 
Aroostook Condensed Milk Co., held at 
one of their factories at Newport, it was 
decided to erect, the coming spring, an- 
other condensed milk factory. Various 
localities were discussed and considered. 
It was finally decided to instruct their 
president, I. C. Libby, and general man- 
ager, J. B. Rackliff, to first visit the va- 
rious feasible localities in Aroostook 
county, with an idea to establish at some 
point in that county, this proposed plant, 
if sufficient encouragement can be ob- 
tained, and report at a future meeting. 
The company feel the necessity of meet- 
ing the demand for their product, they 
having recently made large contracts in 
the South, extending over a year’s time, 
which will necessitate increased facili- 
ties. There are those in this vicinity, 
and especially those who own stock, who 
are asking the question, why build an- 
other factory, when the costly one at 
Winthrop is idle? 


A pumpkin eight feet in circumference 
and four feet in height is an impressive 
object in the field in which it grew, in 





REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF AGEI- 
CULTURE. 


The Secretary of Agriculture, in his 
report, referring to the sum appropria- 
ted for the use of State experiment sta- 
tions, says: 

“This appropriation is unlike any 
other public moneys legislated out 
of the treasury of the United States, 
because there is no officer of the 
United States authorized to direct, limit, 
control or audit its itemized expendi- 
ture.” 

. He suggests that the stations should 
be entirely divorced from the department, 
and the sum appropriated charged direct- 
ly to them, or that the Secretary should 
have some power to direct and restrain 
their disbursements so as to insure a 
legitimate expenditure of the same. He 
adds that in view of rumors that have 
obtained credence in some of the States 
and Territories, to the effect that mon- 
eys appropriated to the stations have 
been diverted from their legitimate pub- 
lic purposes, a thorough investigation 
should be made to demonstrate either 
the truth or falsity of such reports. 

The work of the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry is reviewed in detail. The result 
of the Texas fever regulations is pro- 
nounced to be highly satisfactory; but 
to increase their efficiency it is suggested 
that a penalty should be attached for 
violation of the department regulations 
by railroad companies transporting in- 
fected cattle. A further reduction has 
been effected by vessel inspection in the 
percentage of cattle lost at sea, the ratio 
being for the last year less than one-half 
of one per cent. The law at present 
does not provide for the inspection of 


horses imported into the country, 
and an amendment in this respect is 
suggested. 


As regards meat inspection, the micro- 
scopical inspection has been greatly re- 
duced, the intention being to confine it 
rigidly to products intended for direct 
export to countries exacting the same. 
Promiscuous free distribution of pub- 
lications is condemned and the sugges- 
tion made that after supplying certain 
copies free to libraries and educational 
institutions, a moderate price should be 
charged for the remaining copies. 

Of the weather bureau, it is stated 
that the work has been carried on with 
improved efficiency and economy, a re- 
duction in cost of maintenance of nearly 
ten per cent. being effected and estimates 
for the fiscal year being corresponding- 
ly reduced. A reorganization of the 
bureau has been partially effected, de- 
signed to modify expenses and magnify 
the value of the service. 





The Wastes of Indulgsnee. 

The noted Chauncey M. Depew once 
remarked that he regarded his success in 
life as due, in a great measure, to his 
firmness in breaking off the habit of 
smoking. He enjoyed his cigars as 
much as did any ardent lover of the 
weed, but when he found that smoking 
interfered with his thinking apparatus 
he stopped it. 

Luther Prescott Hubbard is another 
New Yorker who attributes not only his 
financial success, but his long and con- 
tented life to his total abstinence from 
the tobacco habit. When a mere lad he 
chewed and smoked, but was induced to 
abandon both the quid and the cigar by 
the reasoning of a dear friend. For 
many years Mr. Hubbard has been in 
business on Wall street, and just after 
he had passed his 85th year he printed 
and circulated a little treatise on ‘How 
a Smoker Got a Home.” 

Mr. Hubbard says: ‘‘My smoking was 
moderate compared with that of many, 
only six cigars a day at 644 cents each, 
equal to $136.50 per annum, which at 7 
per cent. interest for 61 years, amounts 
to the small fortune of $118,924.26. 
This has afforded means for the educa- 
tion of my children, with an appropriate 
allowance for benevolent objects.” 

This contented octogenarian began 
saving his cigar money by depositing it 
in the Seamen’s Bank for Savings. Ina 
few years he had accumulated enough to 
buy a comfortable home near the city, 
and overlooking Long Island sound. 
During the long period of his patient 
economy he has been in the receipt of 
but a moderate income. 





Substantial Progress. 

In England woman has many more 
electoral privileges than in this country. 
She has for many years been a voter at 
local elections, and is now asking for an 
extension of her suffrage, that she may 
assist in selecting members of parli- 
ament. A bill to this effect passed the 
house of commons last week by a vote of 
147 to 126. Curiously enough, this bill 
was opposed by the ministry on the 
ground that woman had all the electoral 
privileges she required. While the 
advocates of woman suffrage were suc- 
cessful, the vote can scarcely be consider- 
ed as indicating that all on that side 
were honestly in favor of the principle it 
involved, for many of the opponents of 
Mr. Gladstone supported the measure 
because the ministry opposed it, and 
they saw a chance to make political capi- 
tal by assisting in passing the measure 
which it disapproved. This was made 
apparent by the ironical cheers and 
cries of “resign” that rang out from the 
unionists when the announcement was 
made that the government had been de- 
feated by twenty-one majority. But 
whatever the motives that influenced 
the supporters of the bill, its passage 
will be hailed by the woman suffragists 
of this country as a sign that their cause 
is making substantial progress. 





+ Mr. W. O. Fuller, of the Rockland 
Tribune, has been engaged to deliver his 
humorous lecture in Bangor, at Y. M. C. 
A. Hall on the evening of December 4th. 
The proceeds of the lecture will go for 
the benefit of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association and the Good Will Home for 
boys. 


Mrs. Hannah G. Goodwin of North 
Monroe has in her possession some very 
old coins, both American and foreign. 
Among them are a half cent 1804, a half 
dollar 1806, a cent 1820, and a piece of 
foreign silver money 1804. 








The fashionable cat at the National 
show in London this year is blue and 








barbarism. 


Saline county, Mo. 


long haired. 


The Grange and the People at Windsor. 
The Grange at Windsor, always alive 
to the best interests of the order, and al- 
ways desirous of pushing on in the good, 
work in which as an organization they 
are engaged, held on Tuesday evening, 
the 21st, at the Town Hall, at Windsor 
Corner, a festival, entertainment and lec- 
ture. A beautiful autumnal night, the 
silver moon riding the heavens nearly at 
its full, helped to give a full house. 
Reading, singing, recitations and dia- 
logues, participated in by the young 
ladies and gentlemen of the Grange, and 
evincing remarkable talent, formed the 
first part of the entertainment. Then 
came the supper, to which all did ample 
justice, (for grangers, like ministers, are 
“terrible eaters,”) and this was’ followed 
by a lecture from the writer of this, on 
the beauties and advantages of the State 
of Maine, ‘‘Our Goodly Heritage.”” The 
happy company, that crowded the hall, 
did not separate for home until nearly 
eleven o’clock. 

The Grange here is having a season of 
prosperity, under the leadership of Mrs. 
Viola M. Mosher. It numbers sixty 
members, composed of some of the best 
citizens of the place, and holds weekly 
meetings, which all the members are in 
duty bound to make interesting. The 
Grange has lived longer than any other 
organization established at Windsor with 
the exception of the church. 

In this beautiful and healthful town of 
some one thousand inhabitants, the busi- 
ness is almost purely agricultural and 
lumbering, though there are a few manu- 
facturing establishments. Thus, the 
town is comparatively free from the cor- 
rupting influences of a large place, and 
the people live in happiness and content- 
ment. Just now they are deeply inter- 
ested in the construction of the proposed 
Wiscasset & Quebec Railroad. Four 
thousand dollars have been raised by 
subscription, and probably an _ equal 
amount will be pledged by the. town. 
The people hope the new line will fur- 
nish them a cheap and handy outlet for 
their products to the markets of the 
world. 





How Young Whitman was Shot. 

Abner D. Thorne, arrested and confined 
in Paris jail, has made a full confession 
to jailor Garland, in the presence of 
witnesses, to the burglary of Saturday 
morning, 18th, and the shooting of Har- 
rison A. Whitman. He thus describes the 
shooting of Whitman: 

“T was about to open the safe in Mr. 
Newell’s store Saturday morning, when 
I was disturbed by some one stepping on 
the platform of the store. I hastened to 
the door and stood so that when the door 
was opened I would be unobserved. As 
a man entered and lighted a match, I 
blew it out and tried to get out the door. 
As I did so I could see a man standing 
a short way off, and I discharged my re- 
volver. In a moment I heard some one 
exclaim: ‘I am shot.’ I think that must 
have been Whitman. 

“After having a tussle with Mr. 
Newell for a few moments, I broke away 
and ran. Some one pursued me, and I 
fired three shots and succeeded in keep- 
ing out of the way. I ran down Lincoln 
street, then across some fields, and 
finally reached home. 

“Soon after the officers came down to 
the house, but I stood them off by tell- 
ing them I had come in at 11 o’clock 
and had gone directly to bed. I re-load- 
ed my revolver as soon as I got into my 
room. Mr. Ripley told the officers 
where the bank book might be found, 
and the officers went to the house and 
found it.” 





The State steamboat inspectors, in 
their report to the Governor and Council, 
state that there are upon the inland 
waters of the State 121 steam vessels, of 
which they have visited 93, to which 
they have issued certificates of inspec- 
tion. Twenty-eight vessels have not 
been in service. The 93 vessels inspect- 
ed have an aggregate tonnage of 1,672 
tons. They issued licenses to 109 mas- 
ters and pilots and 124 engineers. Ten 
more vessels have been inspected than 
last year, and 14 new ones have been 
added. The inspectors while on duty 
traveled 11,456 miles. Two casualties 
occurred. The boiler of the steamer 
Irene was ruptured at Rangeley when 
the hydrostatic test was applied, and the 
steamer Florence Percy was sunk at the 
same place. 





Directum is still victorious. The first 
heat between Saladin and Directum, at 
Philadelphia, on Monday, was won by 
Saladin. Time 2.1014. Directum won 
the second heat. Time 2.1014. Direc- 
tum took the next two and the race in 
2.1144, 2.12. There were $9,500 involved 
in the match, the Directum people put- 
ting up $5,000 against $2,500 Saladin 
money, the association guaranteeing 
2,000 receipts at the gate. 


Rev. Mr. Hinckley of the Good Will 
Farm, Fairfield, has just received a noti- 
fication from Harper Bros. that after 
making a thorough investigation into the 
merits of Good Will Home, they are sat- 
isfied of the substantiality of the work 
doné there, and they will erect the much 
talked of Industrial Building. This is a 
great boom for “Good Will,” and will 
greatly enhance its utility. 








The new tariff bill has been completed 
by the democratic committee at Wash- 
ington, and given to the press. The bill 
puts wool, coal, lumber, salt and iron 
ore on the free list and reduces the tariff 
on sugar from one-half to one-quarter of 
acent per pound. It also provides for 
the extermination of the bounty by de- 
grees. 

We are right glad to hear again from 
our old-time and able’ correspondent, 
Mr. Albert Pease. He may be sure that 
our columns are always open to him for 
adiscussion of those agricultural pro- 
blemsin which we are all interested. 
Good always results from the presenta- 
tion of different sides of a question. 








Tuberculosis has appeared among some 
of the finest herds of cattle in Pittsfield, 
Mass., belonging to Mrs. Thomas Allen, 
W. F. Milton and others. Some of the 
cattle have been condemned. 


Dr. Granville S. Knapp of West Gray 
has been awarded $8000 damages by a 
Massachusetts jury for damages incurred 








in a railroad accident. 


PROBATE COURT—KENNEBEC COUNTY. 


John Ware of Waterville was appoint- 
ed Administrator on the estate of 
Henry S. Ware of Waterville. Mary D. 
Ellis of Monmouth was appointed Ad- 
ministratrix on the estate of Mary A. 
Ellis of Monmouth. Henry S. Webster 
of Gardiner was appointed Administra- 
tor on the estate of Wm. F. Porter of 
Dorchester, Mass. Jeremiah McCarthy 
of Gardiner was appointed Administra- 
tor on the estate of Michael Costello of 
Chelsea. Emily A. Clement of Hallo- 
well was appointed Administratrix on 
the estate of Mary Bachelder of Hallo- 
well. 

Wills proved, approved and allowed: 
Of Francis O. Smiley of Waterville; 
Florence E. Smiley of Waterville, ap- 
pointed Executrix. Of Parthenia F. 
Bacon of Sidney; E. W. Whitehouse of 
Augusta, appointed Administrator with 
will annexed. Of William Trotter of 
Augusta; Margaret J. Trotter of Augus- 
ta, appointed Executrix. Of Ann B. 
Robinson of Vassalboro; Wm. M. Rob- 
inson of Vassalboro, appointed Execu- 
tor. Of Mary F. Cummings of Manches- 
ter; ‘William Stone of Augusta, appoint- 
ed Executor. Of William S. Ring of 
Gardiner; Nancy A. Ring of Gardiner, 
appointed Executrix. 

Frank Wadsworth of Augusta was ap- 
pointed Guardian of James H. Buck of 
West Gardiner, adjudged insane. Per- 
ley Bishop of Winthrop, was appointed 
Guardian of Walter Bishop of Leeds, 
adjudged insane. Mary T. Jones of San 
Diego, Ca!., was appointed Guardian of 
Marietta Kendall of Augusta. 

The name of Martha J. Starbird of 
Augusta was changed to Martha J. Tay- 
lor. 

In the Court of Insolvency the follow- 
ing Assignees were chosen: O. B. Cla- 
son of Gardiner, on the estate of Harry 
E. Hinds of Gardiner. W. T. Haines of 
Waterville, on the estate of W. H. Stew- 
art of Waterville. Charles W. Jones 
ef Augusta, on the estate of J. Arthur 
Jaquith of Augusta. M. S. Holway of 
Augusta, on the estate of Edgar L. Dow 
of Augusta. L. T. Carleton of Win- 
throp, on the estate of Cram Brothers of 
Wayne. 





Under a resolve passed by the last leg- 
islature, Ex-Governor Robie of Gorham, 
of the Board of Trustees of the State In- 
sane Asylum, Hon. F. M. Simpson of 
Penobscot county, Chairman of the Ex- 
ecutive Council, and Gen. R. B. Shep- 


herd of Skowhegan have been ap- 
pointed a sub-committee to take into 
consideration the condition of the 


insane and their present and future 
demands upon the State. The sub-com- 
mittee will make a detailed report to 
the Governor and Council and the trus- 
tees of the hospital, and these two 
boards are required, under the resolve, 
to report their findings to the next Leg- 
islature. The sub-committee will meet 
at an early date, and commence their in- 
vestigation. N. S. Purington of West 
Bowdoin has been designated as clerk of 
the committee. 


The profits of exhibitors at the 
World’s Fair have exceeded all previous 
international exhibitions. A final ac- 
counting has been made by the conces- 
sionaries with the Department of Col- 
lections this week. Over $10,000,000 
worth of goods have been sold by the 
exhibitors of the eight nations best rep- 
resented at the fair. Italy leads the van, 
concessionaries in the Italian section of 
various departments having taken in 
$2,500,000 for carvings, porcelain, mar- 
bles and bronzes. Germany is second 
with receipts of $1,500,000. France, 
England, Austria and Japan are rather 
alike in the aggregate of their sales at 
$1,000,000 each. Both Russia and Spain 
are set down as having transacted a 
business of over $700,000. 








The temperance people of this country, 
Canada and England are making ar- 
rangements for the observance of Gen- 
eral Neal Dow’s ninetieth birthday, 
March 20th, 1894, in the interest of tem- 
perance reform. Temperance societies 
in all parts of the world are asked to co- 
éperate, each one conducting the cele- 
bration according to its own judgment 
and opportunity, but all to send con- 
gratulations to General Dow. 





In the parliamentary debate at Athens, 
on the speech from the throne, Premier 
Tricoupis said that Greece was no longer 
in a position to fulfil her financial en- 
gagements with foreign powers. She 
was anxious to make an honorable com- 
promise with her creditors, and would 
offer such terms as the state of the coun- 
try would permit. 


At Danbury, Conn., on Monday, twen- 
ty-one hat factories were shut down, and 
4,000 men and women discharged. 
There is a bitter feeling between the 
manufacturers and the Unions, and the 
shut-down is partially owing to this fact. 
The manufacturers are determined to 
run their shops independent of the 
Unions if they have to shut them down. 





The Illinois Central Railroad Company 
never made a better investment than last 
week, when it presented a gold medal 
and three shares of its stock to each of 
the six train men who successfully 
fought the gang that tried to rob an ex- 
press train Sept. 20th. That will be an 
inspiration to further gallantry when it 
is needed. 


Gen. Joshua L. Chamberlain, at the 
next meeting of the Maine Commandery 
of the Military Order of the Loyal Le- 
gion, December 6th, at the Falmouth 
Hotel, Portland, will read a paper on 
“The White Oak Road, March 31, 1865.”’ 
The meeting cannot fail to be one of 
very great interest. 


“Spine fractured,” “killed by a kick 
in the stomach,” “struck violently in the 
abdomen and died two days later, after 
suffering terrible 
some of the causes of death of English 
foot ball players during the past year. 











An exchange speaks of a gentleman in 
his section ‘“‘who has been confined to 
his bed by rheumatism through the 
summer.”’ That isn’t half so bad as 
rheumatism through the shoulder. 


By an Indiana law just declared con- 
stitutional, a man who attempts to buy 
another citizen’s vote must pay the latter 








$300. 
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—Mr. and Mrs. H. M. Plaisted and 
their daughter have gone to Tryon City, 
S. C., where they will spend the winter. 

—Four scholars from one family in the 
Bolton Hill school were not absent for 
the term of ten weeks just closed. 
Pretty good. 

—There will be union Thanksgiving 
services this (Thursday) forenoon, at 
10.30 o’clock at the Methodist church. 
Preaching by the pastor, Rev. Mr. Cum- 
mings. 

—A chimney burning out in the house 
of Levi Bizier, on Laurel street, Friday 
evening, called out the fire department, 
but the fire was put out with pails of 
water. 

—W. O. Fuller, Jr., the Bob Burdette 
of Maine, the funniest man on the press 
of Maine, is to lecture at the First Bap- 
tist church in this city, on Monday even- 
ing, Dec. 11th. We shall give further 
particulars next week. 

—Nath. Wyman of Vassalboro was 


thrown from his carriage near the house | 


of Wm. B. Hunt, on the Bangor road, 
Saturday evening. He was very severely 
bruised about the head and face. No 
bones were broken, but it was a very 
narrow escape. 

—Mr. Isaac Jefferds, a noted horse 
trainer, is now engaged in handling Mr. 
Frank P. Beck’s Cleveland Bay stallion. 
This beautiful horse is driven through 
our streets every day, and attracts great 
attention. He responds readily to his 
training. 

—Burns & Kimball of this city have 
purchased of Abner Coombs & Co. the 
Coombs’ mills, and will repair them 
thoroughly, and will carry on the grist 
mill and the business of sawing lumber. 
The grist mill is now in good repair, 
but there will be considerable repair 
work done upon the saw mill. 

—Some twelve years ago Mr. Edward 
Getchell left here for the Pacific coast. 
He is engaged in the fish canning busi- 
ness at Prosper, Oregon, where he has 
had alternate prosperity and adversity. 
He and Mrs. Getchell, together with 
their son’s wife, are visiting their friends 
in Augusta. 

—While driving a colt, Monday after- 
noon, Timothy Dolan and his brother 
Alexander Dolan, met with an accident. 
While driving rapidly on Eastern avenue, 
the wagon tipped over, and they were 
thrown out on the frozen ground. 
Timothy’s left arm was broken, but his 
brother escaped with a few bruises. 

—Mr. Charles Mayo, formerly of this 
city, recently died at his home in De- 


troit, Mich. His business was that of 


carriage making, and he will be remem-| 


bered by our older citizens. He leaves 
a wife and several children. His sister, 
Miss Eliza Mayo of this city, went on to 
the funeral. 

—The officers elect of Bethlehem 
Lodge were installed Monday evening. 
by Past Dist. Deputy W. J. Landers of 
Gardiner, in his usual graceful and ready 
manner. 
on the aims and purposes of Masonry, by 
Rev. Mr. Cummings. Some three 
dred partook of a rich banquet in the 
banquet hall. 

—William Barnes a patient, escaped 
from the insane hospital Saturday night, 
and was captured Monday morning in 
Waterville. He was taken before the 
Municipal Court there and sentenced to 
thirty days in jail. He is a native of 
Unity. He is only 35 years old, but has 
spent nearly 20 years of his lifetime in 
State Prison, and is a thoroughly dan- 
gerous man. 

—Mr. J. C. Rogers of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
father of W. S. Rogers, the forger, has 
been in the city and taken his son home, 
probably to die. Young Rogers was re- 
leased upon his father’s furnishing bail 
and settling the forged check and other 
matters against the young man in this 
city.. It is understood that the cases 
against him here and elsewhere will not 
be pushed pending the development of 
the disease from which he is suffering, 
which is consumption. 

—On ‘Tuesday evening of last week, 
Mr. Arthur F. Parrott, son of our well 
known citizen, Benjamin F. Parrott, 
was martied to Miss Lillian Moody of 
Brooklyn, N. Y. The ceremony took 
place at the residence of the bride’s 
parents, Hon. and Mrs. Leonard Moody, 
on Seventh avenue, Brooklyn. Mr. 
Moody with his family spend the sum- 
mers at their beautiful summer residence 
at East Pittston. The young and happy 
couple, after a brief wedding trip, will 
make their home at 97 Winthrop street, 
in this city. 

—The residence of Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles E. Merrifield, No. 5 Otis street, 
Watertown, Mass., was the scene ofa 
quiet home wedding, Tuesday, 21st; the 
contracting parties being Mr. Albert W. 
Brooks of this city, and Miss Mary E. 
Macdaniel of Vassalboro. Only imme- 
diate relatives witnessed the ceremony, 
which was performed by Rev. E. C. 
Porter of the Phillips Congregagational 
church of Watertown. After a wedding 
breakfast the newly married pair de- 
parted on a wedding tour. They have 
returned and will reside in Augusta, 
where Mr. Brooks is in business with 
his father, Mr. S. S. Brooks. 

—A flag raising at the Spaulding 
school house, Miss Arda B. Warren, 
teacher, took place at 9 o’clock Saturday 
morning, and was a very enjoyable oc- 
casion. The following programme was 
finely carried out: 
Selection—“History of Our Flag,” 

d Teresa Berran 
Recitation—"Flag of the Free,” 
John — on, Wallace Shaw 
Selection—“Never go on the Flag,” 
Willie Branigan 
Recitation—“The Red, White and Blue,” 
eT Alford Shaw 
Recitation—“Let the Flag Wave Over the 

: 2,0olhouse,” May Branigan 
Dialogue—The American Flag,” 

Daniel Berran, Jessie Keene 
Recitation—“Union and Liberty,” Alice Cony 
Declamation—“Our Flag,” Albert Keene 
Recitation—“Stars and Stripes,” wee Shaw 


Address of Presentation, Mr. W. Branigan 
Address of Acceptance, Daniel Berran 
oem—"Raising the Schoolhouse Flag,” 


Maud Cony 

The company then adjourned to the 
schoolyard, where the flag was raised 
by the teacher. When cheer after cheer 
had been given for the old flag, they re- 
turned to the schoolroom, and all united 


in singing “America.”” Rémarks were 
made W. Branigan, B. Spaulding, 
Mrs. Robert Cony, and the patriotic song, 


“The American Flag,” was finely ren- 
dered by Miss Warren. 

—John D. Rockefeller, the wealthy phi- 
lanthropist, has doubtless many queer 
applications for help, but none more 


Then followed an able.address | 
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GRANGE NEWS AND NOTEs. 
| —Piscataquis Pomona Grange held jts 
| November meeting with East Dover 
|Grange. There was a large attend ince 
| and the literary entertainment }y 
Grange was very good. We were Cor: 
dially welcomed by Sister Ella Hewett of 
East Dover Grange; Brother ‘| homas 
Daggett responded in bebalf of Pomona 
The next meeting will be with Central 
Grange the third Thursday in Janyary 
the December meeting being postponed 
on account of the State Grange meeting 
which is to be held in Dover. . 
Thomas Daggett of Foxcroft ap- 
pointed Chairman of Committee op En- 
tertainment, and all letters addressed 
him will be promptly answered. 
Mrs. B. 8. AvER, Se: 
—The next meeting of Kennebe: 
mona Grange will be with 
Grange, Wednesday, Dec. 6th, at 10 
o’clock A. M. For some reason the pro- 
| gramme has not been forwarded by the 
Lecturer, and will be announced later. to 
all having a part in it, through the mail, 
O. MEADER, Sex 
Meeting of Waldo County Grange 
Waldo County Pomona Grange met 
with Stockton Grange, Stockton Springs, 
November 21st. The day was al! that 
could be asked for, and the attendance 


that 


Bro, 
was 


to 


Po- 


Readtield 








good. The Grange was opened at the 
regular hour by Worthy Master Mudgett, 
Thirteen Granges were represented. A 
very excellent address of welcome was 
given by Sister Blanchard, which was 


very ably responded to by J. Perley of 
Thorndike. A class of 36 were instruct- 
ed in the fifth degree. The officers elect 
for the ensuing year were duly installed 
by Past Master George Ritchie. Noon 
recess. Music by a choir furnished by 
Stockton Grange. The question, “Re- 
solved, That a more effectual law should 
be enacted to deal with tramps,” was 
discussed by Bros. C. 8. Griffin, H. Ginn, 
T. Durham, A. Stinson, A. L. Mudgett, 


A. A. Ginn, G. Ritchie, H. Murphy, 
Boyd, J. Perley, J. Cunningham and 
Daton Bickmore. Bro. Griffin said 


tramps were made, not born; after they 
were made they should be disposed of. 
There should be a place on every town 
farm for them to earn their food while 
in town, and not be allowed to beg from 
|house to house. He thought a 


| should be enacted to put every tramp 





law 


| arrested under oath to give his correct 
name and where he belonged, and how 
long he had been a tramp, and to send 
him two years to State prison for every 
year he bad been a tramp; if, on investi 
gation, it was found that his statements 
were false, he should be sentenced for 
perjury. Bro. Durham would work 
them hard enough so they wouldn't 


want to come back again; he would 
have a tank in the jail, with water run- 
ning in as fast as aman could pump it 
out, and put them in it and make them 
pump or drown—and we should see no 
more tramps when they found they had 
got to work. Bro. Ritchie thought if 
they were made to work as hard as he 
worked, we should have no tramps 
Bro. Mudgett said the jail had no 
tramps, they were put in as drunks o1 
vagrants. They all thought the law 
was not stringent enough. 

Music by the choir. Reading by Lillie 
Staples. Song by Mrs. Maria Hichborn, 
“The Old Arm Chair.” Reading by 
Mrs. Augusta Deveraux. Song by Miss 
Hattie D. Hichborn, “That red shoe 
that my mother wore.”’ Reading by 
Daton Bickmore. Remarks by ©. 5. 
Griffin, ‘‘What is happiness, and how to 
obtain it.” Song by Augusta Deveraux. 
Song by A. L. Mudgett. Song by Mel- 
vin Clark. Voted, that if the day ap- 
pointed for holding the meeting should 
be stormy, it be held the first fair 
day following. A vote of thanks was 
given Stockton Grange for curtisies. 
The committee reported the next meet- 
ing to be with Equity Grange Dec. 12, 
with the following programme: Opend- 
ing exercises; address of welcome, by 
by Mary E. Cunningham; response by 
J. G. Harding; report of Granges; con- 
fering fifth degree; remarks for good of 
the order; appointment of committee; 
oon recess. Question, Resolved, That 
armers wives do work harder then their 
husbands. Affirmative, G. W. Ritchie; 
negative, Emma Walls. Remainder of 
programme to be furnished by Equity 
Grange. C. A. LEVANSELLER, Sec y. 

Superior Court in Waterville. 

George R. Getchell appellant vs. Dana 
C. Hanson. This is an action on account 
to recover for four and one-half days 


work of self, a pair of horses, with mow- 
ing machine and hayrack at $5 per day, 
in haying the present year. A verdict 


was returned for the plaintiff for $21.5". 
Frank N. Weeks vs. James P. Hill, a0 
action of replevin for four cows The 
| plaintiff claims title to the property by 

purchase, two being bought with money 

received from his wife, Alice Weeks, !2 
consideration of his acting as her agent 
| in certain matters under a power of attor 
ney and for which she paid him >)": 
| Verdict for the plaintiff. 





Helen Kellar, 


the extraordinary young Southern girl, 
blind and deaf, but possessed of such 
rare genius, is to tell her Life-Story \ 
The Youth's Companion. This arti le is 
the only one this lovely and gifted young 
girl has ever written for publication, and 
she wrote it upon the type-write! with 
her own hands. 

In regard to feeding Bowker’s Animal 
Meal, will say Ist, My hens laid more ee 
in October than usual; 2nd, I have no 
seen a soft shell since I commenced 0 
feed it; 3rd, Hens have moulted better 
than Lever had them; 4th, I like the 
Animal Meal very much. Shall feed 
when I do not feed green bones. 

Frankin, Mass B. W. DALTON, 


for 


After Thanksgiving look out 
1€ 


Christmas, Attention is called to ¢ 
advertisements of Chas. K. Partridge. 
“Partridge’s old reliable drug store will 
have the best stock of useful, fancy 4” 
ornamental goods to select from {0 
Xmas, at hard-times prices. 





Constipation is the parent of inne 
able diseases, and should, therefore, 4 
promptly remedied by the use of Ayer 
Cathartic Pills. These pills do not gripe, 
are perfectly safe to take, and remove 
all tendency to liver and bowel com 
plaints. 


The Supreme Court Jury in this city 


was discharged Saturday and court was 
finally adjourned. It has been sitting 
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The Bath Times has opened a subscrip- 


tion paper of the benefit of home mis- 


jons. 

F Mr. Jesse K. Willett entered upon his 
quties as Postmaster at Waldoboro, on 
Mond iv. 

The Bates mills at Lewiston will re- 
same operations December 4, on full 
time, With a general reduction of wages. 

The York County Hospital Associa- 
has perfected its organization at 
riddeford. 
rev. A. F. Palmer of Northeast Har- 
hor, will address James A. Garfield Post 
yjluchill on Memorial Day, 1894. 

Foxes seem to be quite plenty in the 
,icinity of Bath, this fall, and the hunters 
gre capturing quite a number of them. 

Will Hayden of Presaue Isle swal- 
jowed a wire Shingle nail some time ago, 
and his present illness resembles appen- 
dicitis. 

The Eastern State Normal School at 
(astine has just closed, having had the 
jargest attendance of any fall term for 17 
years. ‘Che next term begins Tuesday, 
December 12. 

Martin Foster, a widower, aged 79, 
living alone in Bremen, not having been 
seen since Monday the 20th, the neigh- 
pors effected an entrance to his house 
Friday, and found him dead in bed. He 
had evidently retired some night during 
the week and expired suddenly. 


The carcasses of 123 moose, deer and 
caribou have been brought down from 
the northern wilderness over the Ka- 
tahdin Iron Works Branch railroad thus 
far since close time expired, according 
to account kept by the station agent at 
Milo Junction. 

Ata meeting of the directors of the 


Phillips & Rangley railroad, Wednesday 
night, George Phillips was elected gener- 
qj manager and F, E. Timberlake treas- 
urer. A special meeting of the stock- 
holders is called for December 12, to 
choose the other officers. 

E. H. Perry of Burnham, was held up 
by two men Thursday who seized his 
horse’s bridle and demanded money. 
Perry refused to give them any, where- 
upon they fired their pistols at him. 
This so frightened the horse that he 
broke away and Perry rode off unharmed. 

Schooner Frank 8. Warren, recently 
lost at sea, was built in Bath in ’88, and 
named for Dr. Frank 8. Warren of Bidde- 
ford. It was owned by Biddeford, Saco, 
Bath and San Francisco parties. The 
crew were all saved and landed at Havre, 
France, Friday. The Warren was 540 
tons. 

Maine postmasters appointed: G. E. 
Parker, Greene, vice H. W. Gammage; 
A. W. Kennedy, Sheepscot Bridge, vice 
J.S. Marsh. V. A. Burnham, Egypt, 
vice S. A. Wentworth, resigned; for 
Maplewood, J. B. Barker; for North 
Bangor, E. T. Coombs; A. W. DeMerritt, 
Carmel, vice Samuel Raines. 

At the annual meeting of the Georges 
Valley Railroad Company the following 
were elected: President, William W. Case 
of Rockland; secretary and_ treasurer, 
W. W. Case; directors, W. W. Case, 
William T. Cobb, A. F. Crockett, S. M. 
Bird of Rockland, James Mitchell of Ban- 
gor, ©. Thurston, Fred A. Alden of 
Union; general manager, James Mitchell. 

The stables at High Head of Hon. J. 
P. Bass were broken into Thursday 
night. The thieves took two ropes, tied 
them together and tied it about the neck 
of a Nelson mare, with the evident in- 
tention of stealing the animal. It is 
probable that the thieves were fright- 
ened away as the rope was found about 
the animal’s neck Friday morning. The 
thieves left no clue. 

George Butler and William Davis of 
Eddington were before the municipal 
court at. Bangor, Thursday, on the 
charge of hunting a deer with a dog. 
The men were arrested by Game Warden 
Frank M. Perkins of Bradley at one of 
the ponds near Dedham on Tnesday. 
The warden caught them in the act of 
dogging deer. This isa beginning ofa 
second crusade against the poachers. 
Butler and Davis were heavily fined and 
appealed to the Supreme Court. 

The matter of having another woolen 
mill at Skowhgan is again being agitated, 
and finding much favor in the hands of 
many of Skowhegan’s business men and 
capitalists. It is designed to have it oc- 
cupy the site on the island now taken up 
by the Bacon Mfg. Co., and other prop- 
erty, making use of that firm’s water 
power now going to waste. A $100,000 
plant is the talk, and it now looks as if 
the people would, as they should, make 
ago of it. 

Frank Gregg, an employé of the Din- 
gley-Foss Shoe Company at Auburn, was 
brutally assaulted and robbed Tuesday 
night the 2ist by Andrew Killen, alias 
John Killen, alias Frank Andrews, a 
crook who has been at work in the Ara 
Cushman Company’s shop and the Pray- 
Small Company’s shop for a few weeks. 
He knocked him downin Mr. Dingley’s 
house, gagged and, robbed him, and 
made his eseape. The city has offered 
a reward of $200 for the apprehension 
of Killen. 

The grocery store at Lisbon occupied 
by E. H. Lunt was burglarized Thursday 
hight, and the safe blown open, the 
burglars getting about a dollar’s worth 
of change for their trouble. An ulster, 
pair of gloves and revolver belonging to 
one of the assistants, Charles Allen, were 
taken, their value being about $15. The 
burglars were evidently frightened away 
and left hastily, as they left two chisels, 
bit and bit stock when they went. En- 
trance was effected by a window in the 
tear of the building. 

Thursday morning the house of Mr. 
Caleb Butler at Minot, was broken into 
by burglars. About 2 o’clock Mrs. But- 
ler was awakened and discovered a man 
in her room who at once fled from the 
house. The house had been ransacked 
but nothing of any value was taken. Be- 
side the bed was a beech stick, the end 
split, in which was inserted a hanker- 
chief saturated with chloroform. Mr. 
ind Mrs. Butler are an aged couple, each 
being over 80 years of age and Mr. But- 

ris very deaf. They were supposed to 
have money in the house. 

Thursday the thirty prisoners in Knox 
County jail at Rockland were put into 
the new uniforms, recently provided by 
the county commissioners, this being the 
first time such prisoners have been uni- 
formed there. Friday morning, for the 
irst time, the city witnessed the spectacle 
of twelve of these prisoners in the chain 
Sang traversing the streets to the new 
Walled enclosure on Crockett point, 
Where they will break rock under the 
care of Deputy Rivers. This is in pur- 
Stance of Knox county’s newly adopted 
Methods of caring for tramps and other 
offenders. 


The sale of the Bar Harbor Water 
orks is completed, and the valuable 
Property and franchise pass into the 
ands of the summer cottagers. There 
Was a claim of $33,000 against the com- 
pany that was secured by nearly all the 
‘tock as collateral. This was paid last 
Week. Fifty thousand dollars in cash 


eee bonds to the amount of $55,000 
“* per cent. payable in one year, were 

So turned over to them. Mor 
~ to the amount of $75,000, still out- 
Trading, are assumed by the company. 
i © company will make many important 
"uprovements in the spring. 








THE BRIDGE OF SIGHS. 


It Was Dreaded More Than 
Death. 


They Who Crossed It Never Re- 
turned to the Sunlight. 


What Connection Has It With the Present Gen- 
eration? 


The celebrated Bridge of Sighs has 
always been looked upon as the acme of 
suffering and misery. With what a feel- 
ing of horror we think of the thousands 
of victims who have crossed it never to 
return. But there is another bridge, 
almost as old as the world itself, and 
which is as prolific of suffering to-day 
as in the early ages. There is a bridge 
connecting health and disease which has 
caused more sighs in the history of the 
world than any structure built by the 
hand of man, It is subject for universal 
sadness when we think how many are 
daily crossing this bridge. Can we re- 
turn, or must we leave the sunlight of 
health forever behind us? This is indeed 
a fearfully important question. This 
query interests us as it interested a young 
lady of our acquaintance named Miss 
Jessie McVey, who resides in Irvington, 
Ind. 

“IT had always been rather robust and 
well,” she said, “until the last two or 
three years, when it so happened that I 
overtaxed my strength in trying to do 
too much work. I had aspell of nervous 
prostration and was so weak all the time 
I could scarcely get around. 

“T have also been troubled with rheu- 
matism more or less for a long time, 
which grew worse after my nerves be- 
came weak. Of a morning I would feel 
more tired than when I went to bed, and 
on going upstairs I would give clear out 
by the time I reached the top, and my 
heart would flutter and feel as though it 
was up in my throat. 

‘“My head also troubled me a great 
deal. My face would flush up in a mom- 
entand my eyes would burn and hurt 
and my head would feel as though it 
would burst; at the same time my 
feet and hands would be cold. I was 
also troubled with catarrh for several 
years. 
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MISS JESSIE McVEY. 


“T got medicine from several doctors, 
but it seemed as though it helped me 
some at the first, but in a little while I 
would feel as bad, if not worse than ever. 
I began to be discouraged whenI saw an 
advertisement of how Dr. Greene’s 
Nervura blood and nerve remedy helped 
others who were worse off than I was, and 
I concluded to give it a trial. Before 
taking half a bottle I began to feel better. 
I did not feel sotired and nervous. My 
head felt better and my appetite im- 
proved. I have taken three bottles and 
keep on improving. I think this wonder- 
ful medicine cannot be praised highly 
enough, for it makes the weak strong 
and the old feel young again.” 

Thanks to this remarkable medicine, 
they who have strayed from the paths 
of health and started to cross that peri- 
lous bridge leading to fatal disease, may 
return to the bright sunlight of a happy 
life, free from the sighs and sorrows of 
suffering. 

The world is filled with sickness and 
suffering, with persons who are in need 
of just such a valuable medicine as Dr. 
Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve re- 
medy. 

If you are troubled with nervousness 
headache, palpitation, stomach, liver or 
kidney complaints, all'‘of which indicate 
amore or less exhausted condition of 
the nervous system and disordered state 
of the blood, take this remedy which is 
purely vegetable and harmless and which 
has been made famous by so many re- 
markable cures and by healing the sick 
and suffering all over the land. It has 
entered thousands of homes where the 
occupants, stricken with disease, worn 
out with care and bowed down with 
sorrow, hardly know where to turn next 
for a helping hand, and it has raised up 
the sick, strengthened the weary watcher 
and brought happiness to all, and has in- 
deed transfurmed the mournful, sorrow- 
ful abode of disease into a happy, healthy 
home. 

Dr. Greene, the great specialist in cur- 
ing all nervous and chronic diseases, can 
be consulted at “his office, 34 Temple 
Place, Boston, Mass., free of charge, 
personally or by letter. 





The Illinois Central, the elevated roads, 
and the steamboat companies claim that 
not a serious accident happened to any 
of the millions of passengers they carried 
to the World’s Fair. And even on the 
cable roads the casualties were few, most 
of them occurring during the enormous 
rush of Chicago day. The record is cer- 
tainly one to be proud of. 





Warden Thompson of Thomaston 
seized 200 pounds of pickled lobsters at 
Bath, Wednesday. They were directed 
to Hotel North, Augusta. As there were 
about 3,000 lobsters in the lot, and as 
the law imposes a fine of $5 for each lob- 
ster pickled between July and April, the 
Bath Times thinks the goods will not be 
claimed by the shipper. 





The Camden Woolen Company, which 
has been running on short time for the 
past few months, hds commenced run- 
ning on full time. The Mt. Battie Mill 
starts up on full time this week. The 
Knox Woolen Factory and the Megunti- 
cook Mill are running on full time. 





It is estimated that an average of more 
than 2,000 vessels and 12,000 lives are 
lost inthe various seas and oceans every 
year, the value of ships and cargoes be- 
ing roughly estimated at about $100,000,- 


Was paid the Rodicks and second mort-| 000. 





The hero of R. Haggard’s latest novel 


tgage | escapes fourteen horrible deaths in the 


first ten chapters; in one instance he foils 
a hungry shark while floating on a torrid 
sea in a small barrel. 








THE NATIONAL GRANGE. 





We continue our report from last 
week, 

Mrs. J. J. Woodman of Michigan, 
Chairman of the Commitee on Woman's 
Work in the Grange, made a report. 
Circulars were issued giving instructions 
to State and local committees and prom- 
ising programmes fer exercises at Grange 
meetings and public festivals. The cir- 
culars and programmes were sent out in 
large numbers and published in most of 
the Grange papers. Feasts and festivals 
with the programmes for Flora, Pomona 
and Ceres days, have been reported as 
very interesting and successful. Chil- 
dren’s days have generally been cele- 
brated, and the Columbian exercises, se- 
lected and recommended by your com- 
mittee, have been utilized and added 
largely to the interest of these meetings. 
The sisters have endeavored to have 
these meetings rank as schools of a high 
moral and intellectual order urging se- 
lections from the best authors and spar- 
ing no pains to have the children well 
disciplined in performing their parts. 

The State committees have very gener- 
ally been diligent in their work, issued 
many circulars of instructions and stim- 
ulated their sisters to greater exertion 
in all moral, benevolent and educaticnal 
work, looking after the welfare of the 
children in the district schools, atten- 
ding the school meetings, designing 
plans for schoolhouses, so as to render 
them healthful, comfortable and com- 
modious, insisting that teachers shall 
possess not only the ability to teach, 
but kind hearts and high moral standing 
as well. Temperance work has been 
made a speciality in some localities, and 
thus the work of our noble order is go- 
ing on to the fulfillment ef its glorious 
mission. The prpsperous condition of 
the order is largely due to the soul-felt 
and untiring work of our 
sisters. The moral and intellectual in- 
fluence of high-minded women for good 
is felt in every condition of life, but no- 
tably in the homes, the schools, the 
churches, and the Grange. We find the 
same spirit of love and loyalty to the 
order manifested everywhere, and all 
seem determined to work together for 
the accomplishment of its grand pur- 
poses. 

At an evening reception to the Execu- 
tive of New York, Gov. Flower, grew 
eloquent in the praise of his own State. 
He said he had traveled all over this 
country, and seen a great many wonder- 
ful places, but when he came back to 
New York State he always felt as though 
he was nearer heaven here than any- 
where else. The farmers of New York 
State never know the failure of crops. 
Go where they would, from the Adiron- 
dacks to the falls of Niagara, they would 
find an intelligent farming community. 
The moment New York built her Erie 
canal, that moment was “Empire” and 
‘Excelsior’ written across her escutch- 
eon. New York has made the West 
inhabitable. New York intends to keep 
that great waterway open. 

Continuing, the Governor said that 
New York did herself proud at. the 
World’s Fair. She took $2,106 of the 
$6,000 prizes offered on cattle at Chicago. 
She took three prizes on cheese. To 
him, it seemed that the farmers on the 
fair ground had their lessons better 
learned than any of the other farmers. 
The Executive then compared the farm- 
ing interest of the East and West. He 
advised the farmers of New York State 
to raise less wheat and more vegetables 
and chickens. He also advised them to 
go into the business of raising mush- 
rooms, which were worth, he said, $29,- 
000 an acre. He spoke of the prospects 
of propelling canal boats by electricity. 
The Governor was glad that the Grange 
was so strong in New York State. He 
wished that there were 7,000 instead of 
700. 

Grange Master Brigham responded to 
the Governor in his usual eloquent man- 
ner. He expressed the earnest apprecia- 
tion of the National Grange for the 
hearty welcome. He said that 27,000 
Granges have been established in this 
coufitry. It was an educational organ- 
ization. It was not controlled and di- 
rected by men who are journeymen 
farmers, by men ‘“‘who desire to farm the 
farmers.”’ They are men who are learn- 
ing to think for themselves. 

The report of the National Lecturer, 
Mortimer Whitehead, is a very lengthy 
document. In planning the work of the 
year he arranged to visit States and lo- 
calities where encouragement was most 
needed; where efforts were being made 
to rebuild ow. order; or where worthy 
farmers, who, having tried other organ- 
izations and failed, had learned some of 
the advantages ang the necessity of 
organization, were willing to listen and 
learn that the Grange had proven its 
right to exist, and more nearly than any 
other, filled the full measure of success 
as an organization for the farmer and all 
members of his family. Several of our 
States offer just now missionary fields in 
this direction. Will we improve our op- 
portunities and the great possibilities of 
growth in these sections? 

The editorial work of this department 
has been faithfully carried out. Our 
literature is our cheapest missionary. 
It should proceed, go with, and follow all 
regular lecture work. It should go into 
the hands of all officers of State Granges, 
deputies and patrons who are seeking to 
widen our borders, and it should as 
freely go to those inquirers on the out- 
side who would know more of our order, 
and who, while not as yet interested 
enough to go from home to attend a 
public lecture, that at its best is ex- 
pensive to some one, would at their fire- 
sides read and accept the truth. 

Silent witnesses by tens of thousands 
are testifying with overwhelming power 
against the calumnies spread abroad 
about our organization. Every Grange 
hall is a mute witness; every better 
tilled field, brighter and happier home,. 
wife and mother, boy and girl of the 
farm being led ‘by the Grange to the 
higher and better manhood and woman- 
hood, the more enlightened citizenship, 
affirms the true story of an organization 
whose members place faith in God, nur- 
ture hope, dispense charity, and are 
noted for fidelity to all that is good and 
pure and true in the home and in the 
nation. 


influence 





Progress in our department of the 
Government, and with which we have 
been glad to coéperate in the past, is for 
a time hindered and obstructed, but one 
man, “‘dressed in a little brief authori- 
ty,” cannot hinder its greater advance- 
ment and more glorious achievements 
in the future. 

How often have we noticed a broad 
river sweeping onward in its course, 
when, meeting now and again some ob- 
struction, the current eddies backward 
for a time, but it is only for the mo- 
ment, when, regaining its wonted chan- 
nels the current resumes its grand ad- 
vance surmounting all obstacles that 
temporarily checked its career. 

How well do the words of the poet ap- 
ply: 

“Evil springs up and flowers, bears no seed ;— 

And feeds the green earth with its swift de- 

Leaving it richer for the growth of the truth; 

But good once put in action or in thought, 

Like a strong oak, doth from its boughs shed 
down 

The ripe germs of a forest.” 

The pressing needs of the hour for our 
order is to live up fully and bravely to 
its past record; to embrace the ever 
present opportunity; strengthen the 
weak; cheer the weary and faint heart- 
ed, those “pulling hard against the 
stream,” and let its “‘light so shine be- 
fore men that they may see its good 
works and glorify our Father which is in 
heaven.” 

The executive committee made a most 
able report. Atthe close of the fiscal 
year, September 30th the funds of the 
National Grange were invested and de- 
posited as follows: 


Loaned on real estate security... . $46,333.32 
Loaned on demand, personal se- 
a, Re eT eRe 2,000.00 
Deposited with fiscal agency, 
armers Loan & Trust Co...... 4,096.51 
i 6 can indnteeks ode ences $52,429.83 
An increase of $1,547.10 since last re- 
port. 


The real estate investments are now 
secured by twenty-one first mortgages on 
good farms, the largest amount in any 
one loan being $7,000, and the smallest 
amount $1,000. The $7,000 mortgage 
covers two farms. The securities are 
believed to be ample. 

At the headquarters at the World’s 
Fair 4,000 patrons inscribed their names 
on the register, and it was almost pro- 
verbial that the National Grange head- 
quarters was the most homelike place 
prepared by any fraternal or other or- 
ganization upon the Exposicion grounds. 

For many years past the National 
Grange has earnestly urged upon the 
general government, the importance of 
using its utmost influence to enlarge our 
foreign markets for agricultural prod- 
ucts, and much satisfactory progress 
was made in this direction by securing 
the removal by foreign governments of 
unjust quarantine restrictions against 
American cattle and unjust discrimina- 
tions against American pork and beef, 
and in order to give confidence to for- 
eign buyers and foreign governments in 
our American meat products, Congress 
provided a meat law which is to be en- 
forced by the Department of Agriculture. 

The committee regret the continhed 
depression in agriculture and the needy 
condition of many of our farmers, espe- 
cially those who are so unfortunate as to 
have their homes covered with almost 
irredeemable mortgages. It was hoped 
by the committee that some negotia- 
tions might be made through the 
moneyed institutions of our country, 
whereby many of these oppressive mort- 
gages could be funded at lower rates of 
interest, and thus give some measure of 
relief to those in distress; but owing to 
the distrustful condition of the money 
market, and want of confidence in many 
of our financial institutions, it was 
deemed useless to attempt further nego- 
tiations until better conditions prevailed; 
and what is an anomaly to the commit- 
tee, with a stringency of the money mar- 
ket, and a claimed overproduction, as 
being the cause of the low prices of farm 
products, at the same time hundreds and 
thousands in many of our cities must be 
supported by charity by reason of want 
of employment to earn the necessaries of 
life. 

The National Grange should address 
its best efforts to bring about a more in- 
timate relation between producer and 
consumer, so that the starving millions 
may be fed and the farmer receive a just 
reward for his products, which is the 
price of his labor. 

The Committee on Education reported. 
Brought into direct contact with nature, 
dull students indeed, would we be, if we 
had not inbibed some of the great truths 
which are but lightly locked in her secret 
chambers. As an organization, we only 
now and then discover new truths, but 
through the interchange of thought and 
the comparison of ideas, we impress up- 
on our members the old facts of agricul- 
ture, of history, of political economy and 
ethics. Fields have been drained, build- 
ings improved, rational and economical 
feeding rations have been adopted, the 
waste of the manure pile have been 
stopped, concentrated manures add to 
the fertility of long cultivated acres, the 
old salt pork diet, with its accompanying 
train of scrofula and blood humors, has 
given place to a healthier, and, in the 
end, less expensive living. 

In a word, the rough, uncultivated 
boor, has been transfurmed into a culti- 
vated and refined gentleman. “But,” 
says some one, ‘‘I have seen men within 
six months come into the Grange meet- 
ing with their overalls on, tucked into 
their boots, their hair unkempt, and, 
judging by the sense of smell, apparently 
just as they got up from the milking 
stool.” 

Quite likely, fortheir word of educa- 
tion, like the building of character, is 
not the work of a day, nor of a year; it 
may even require the birth of a new 
generation, before its impress will be 
clearly marked. 

But this fact in no sense contradicts 
our statement; nay rather, it demon- 
strates very forcibly the need of perse- 
verance in our work. 

The Grange is endeavoring to prove 
to farmers that they cannot afford to 
contine themselves to those tasks which 
require only the expenditure of muscle, 
acommodity which can be bought, in 
the open market for from $10 to $30 per 
month, or to put it in a still stronger 
way, that they cannot afford to do them- 
selves what they can hire some one else 
to do cheaper. Our effort must be 
directed to the supervision of? inanimate 
machinery or to the controlling of un- 
skilled labor. These people who argue 
that our agricultural colleges should 
confine themselves in their instruction 
to the teaching of better modes of farm- 
ing simply, are, we belive, all wrong. 
What we want, and what we need, is not 
so much better laborers as more skilful 
leaders. To be a skilful leader requires 
not only accurate knowledge of our busi- 
ness, but also a large fund of general 
information, only remotely connected 
with one’s line of work. 

Then, too, there are many themes and 
many studies which contribute not a 
little to life’s happiness and enjoyment, 
which have in them not one cent’s worth 
of bread nor one dollar’s worth of cloth- 
ing, but whose lack constitutes the dif- 
ference between the drudge and the 
contented toiler. 

Be thorough, systematic and hopeful 
in See work. We believe that the boys 
and girls reared upon our farms have 
just as bright minds and just as intelli- 
gent ideas as those of equal opportuni- 
ties in other vocations.. We believe that 
the Grange should continue its hearty 
support of our agricultural colleges and 
experiment stations, and insist upon 





their full and entire separation from 
classical institutions. We believe that 
farmers should send their sons and 
daughters, too, to these same colleges, 
provided, of course, that their inclina- 
tions lead them in that direction, and 
supplement the knowledge there gained 
by the training which the Grange af- 
fords. We believe that the Grange, as 
it has done in the past, should continue 
to devote much of its time and energies 
to the discussion of questions agricul- 
tural, horticultural, economical, ethical 
and moral, and resist the temptation to 
cater, more than occasionally, to the 
taste for lighter entertainments, which 
so soon sap the vigor of the organization 
and destroy its relish for wholesome 
food. 

The Committee on Good of the Order 
made a report in regard to uniform 
badges, which was referred back for 
further consideration. 

The Committee on Good of the Order 
made an adverse report in the matter of 
an appeal from a ballot on candidates, 
which was adopted. 

The Executive Committee reported 
adversely inthe matter of admitting un- 
affiliated members of other farmers’ or- 
ganizations upon the same terms as un- 
affiliated members of the order of Pa- 
trons of Husbandry. The report was 
adopted. 

An adverse report from the Committee 
on Education in regard to the establish- 
ment of a National Grange magazine, 
was adopted. 

The following telegram was sent out 
on receiving the news of the death of 
Ex-Secretary Rusk: 

HEADQUARTERS NATIONAL GRANGE, | 
Syracuse, N. Y., Nov. 1, 1893. § 
Mrs. J. M. Rusk, Viroqua, Wisconsin: 

Madam: The death of ex-Secretary Rusk 
having been announced to the National 
Grange now in session in this city, that body 
has unanimously instructed its chief officer 
to express to you its deep sympathy in this 
your hour of sad affliction. Your husband 
was honored and loved wherever the Grange 
existed. Permit me to add my personal sym- 
pathy. May God give you grace to bear your 
great bereavement. J..H. BricHam, 

Master National Grange. 


A telegram was received from the 
Knights of Labor, in session in Phila- 
delphia, sending greetings and endorsing 
the work of the Grange. The Grange 
sent a reply by wire wishing the Knights 
success in their labors. 

The Grange adopted resolutions favor- 
ing governmental control of railroads. 
The report of the Committee on Dor- 
mant Granges was received and accept- 
ed. The report of the Committee on 
Loan and Investment Associations was 


received. There was a strong approval 
of the scheme. The following was 
passed: 


Resolved, That a standing committee, 
to be known as the Committee of Invest- 
ment and Loan Association, shall be ap- 
pointed by the Worthy Master of the 
National Grange, and similar committees 
shall be appointed by Masters of State 
Granges, in their respective State organ- 
izations. These shall be annual appoint 
ments till further action is taken by this 


body. 

It shall be the duty of these commit- 
tees, and especially so of the National 
committees, to further investigate this 
subject, to organize companies, and test 
the matter by actual and practical busi- 
ness forms, and report to their respective 
Granges, during the annual meetings 
thereof. 

The National Grange adjourned Thurs- 
day evening, after a hard-working and 
profitable session. 

Following is a complete list of officers 
elected by the National Grange: 

Grand Master—J. H. Brigham, Ohio. 

Overseer—E. W. Davis, California. 

Lecturer—Alpha Messer, Vermont. 

Steward—M. B. Hunt, Maine. 

Assistant Steward—A. M. Belch, 
Rhode Island. 

Chaplain—S. L. Wilson, Mississippi. 

Secretary—-Dr. John Trimble, Wash- 
ington. 

Treasurer—Mrs. F. E. McDowell, New 
York, 

Gate Keeper—W. E. Harbaugh, Mis- 
souri. 

Ceres—Mrs. M.S. Rhone, Pennsylva- 
nia. 

Pomona—Mrs. Mary Reardon, Kansas. 

Flora—Mrs. A. L. Bull, Minnesota. 

Lady Assistant Steward—Mrs. A. Hor- 
ton, Michigan. 

Executive Committee—R. R. Hutchin- 
son, Virginia; J. J. Woodman, Michi- 
gan. 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


The complete novel in the December num- 
ber of Lippincott’s is “Sergeant Croesus,” by 
Captain Charles King. It is one of his most 
interesting tales of army life and Indian fight- 
ing in the wild West, and makes anew de- 

arture in having a private and a foreigner 
or its hero. The tenth and last of Lippin- 
cott’s Notable Stories, “When Hester Came,” 
will be found to be one of the very best, as it 
is the longest of the series. It is by_an entire- 
ly new and very promising writer, Mrs. Bride 

eill Taylor of Texas. Another story of 
marked power, at once striking, delicate and 
athetic, is “In the Camp of Philistia,” by 
irginia Woodward Cloud. The Journalistic 
Seriesis continued in “A Newspaper Sensa- 
tion,” by Louis N. Megargee, who tells of “a 
clever capture” which greatly discpareged 
grave rob ring in a certain ion. J. N. In- 
gx, Sires the history of “The Australian 
bbit-Plague.” Wilton Tournier tells “How 
"and M. Crofton con- 


cludes his series, “Men of the Day,” with 
— of Professor Huxley and Luigi 
iti. 











John W. Swan, a photographer of 
Norway, has been missing since Satur- 
day, Nov. lsth, when he left the Quincy 
House, Boston, for home. Foul play is 
feared. 








Mre. Mary C. Hadley 
Otter Creek, Me. 





Chills and Fever 


Expected to Die-- But Hood’s Cave 
Good Health. 

“If you will take time to read this letter, I 
would like to tell you what Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
bhs done for mg. Three years ago I was taken 
with chills fever, and although I sleptina 

room, even in winter, I would the light- 


Hood’s = Cures 


est bed clothing too warm and would perspire 
till I could not speak, then I would have chills 
and would shake so it would seem as if I made 
the house tremble. Three ans attended 
me at different times, but did not help me, and 

1 Thought | Must Die. 
But I read so much of what Hood’s 
rilla was doing for others, I thought I would try 
it, and I believe it has saved my life. I am 
on my seventh bottle and am now in 
health. Do not have chills or fever, and feel 
that I cannot 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
enough since ithas done me so much good.” 
Mrs. Mary C. HapLey, Otter Creek, Me. 


Heod’s Pills do not purge, pain or gripe, 
but act promptly, easily and efficiently. 25c. 











This is 





Directions. 

Cut out by following line around 
border, then fold the line “AA” 
over the line“ BB,” and note the 
difference in face and reading. 





60C. AND $1. 


FREE our book “ Health.” 


How to get 


after taking 


COD LIVER OIL. 
By cutting this out and folding as directed, you will see 
the same face wreathed in smiles over the pleasure 
and benefit derived from taking a remedy now pre- 
scribed by thousands of Physicians who formerly 
used Cod Liver Oil in the treatment of THROAT 
AND LUNG diseases, 
COUGHS, 
well as in SCROPULA and ALL other WASTING 
DISEASES of children and adults. 
We refer to 


—_—— 
Angier’s 
Petroleum Emulsion 


How to keep. 


how a man looks 


particularly STUBBORN 


BRONCHITIS and CONSUMPTION, as 


——A 


[PRACTICALLY TASTELESS) 


More than a substitute for Cod Liver Oil, 
and PLEASANT TO TAKE 


ANCIER CHEMICAL CO., 
BOSTON, MASS. 





ANGIER'S PETROLEUM SOAP, 


ANGIER'S PETROLEUM TABLETS, for Coughs and Throat Irritations. 
iseptic and h 


25c. 











_ P 











eh’ PATEW> 
IGE PLOW. 


ling, for the toilet and skin. 25c. | 





This Plow is specially designed to meet the demands for a cheap and efficient Ice Cutter 


for farmers and dairymen. It will 


square, which saves much labor in packing. The plow is about 4 ft., 8 in., in length. 
justable and are made of the best steel. 


and runners are 
slow, according to power used. 


cut from 20 to 40 tons an hour, cutting the ice blocks 


y Teeth 
They can be set to cut fast or 


(Write for Catalogue and Price List to Maine Agency, 


BENDALI c& WHITNEY, 


PORTLAND, ME. 4tA 





7a a 


might mean Live Forever, and 
we wish you might if you so de- 
sire; but “L. F.,” as we best 
know the letters, are initials of 
“L. F.” Atwood, the originator 
of those famous Bitters, which at 
any season make life worth the 
living to the poor sufferer from 
disordered stomach or liver. 
These letters in red ink on the 
wrapper of True “L. F.”’ medicine 
should be your guide in buying. 
35 cents of all dealers. 


STRENGTH, VITALITY, MANHOOD, 






W.H. PARKER, M.D., No, 4 Bulfinch st., 
Boston, Mass., chief consulting physician of the 
PEABODY MEDICAL INSTITUTE,towhom 


Exhausted Vitality, Atrophy, Nervous and Physical 
all Diseases and Weakness of Man, 

the young, the middle-aged and old, 
CURES Consultation in person or by letter. 

P tus, with testimonials, FREE. 
ap book, THE SCIENCE OF LIFE, OR 
SELF-PRESERVATION, Tut Prize Essay, 
300 ee 125 invaluable prescriptions, full gilt, only 
Mr. P 









mail, donb!e sea'ed, secure from observation. 
‘arker’s works are the best on the subjects 
treated ever published, and have an enormous sale 
throughout this country and England. Read them 
now and learn to be STRONG, VIGOROUS and 
MANLY. Heat Tuvse.r.—Medical Review. 









henectady, N.Y. 
asd Brockville. Ont. 


MAKE GOOD YOUR LOSSES 


ON DEFAULTED MORTGAGES. 


If you wish to collect or sell defaulted bonds 
or mortgages on properties in Colorado, Lili 
nois, lowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, Ne 
braska, North anu South Dakota, Oregon, and 
Washington, or on peepertias negotiated 
through Lomband, Equitable, Showalter, Jar- 
vis-Conklin, and other Mortgage and Trust 
Companies in any of the States or Territories, 
you can do so readily by communicating with 
our oftice. 

Having facilities for serving your interests, 
i can do so economically and faithfully. 

Unpaid and present Taxes should receive 
prompt attention, and excessive taxation 
should be reduced. To these matters we pay 
immediate attention, not only effecting a sav- 
ing, but preventing the total loss of property. 
Delay in these matters frequently injures 
titles, and we would advise you to give them 
your immediate attention by communicating 
with us at once. Having had fifteen years 
successful practice, and being well acquaint- 
ed with the Western court practice, I believe 
I can serve your interests to your profit and 
satisfaction. 


WM. N. TITUS, Attorney-at-Law, 


244 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 








CHATTENSOX 


re re Pt he ES No book 
TE iG GF do yeaiLlS. is eee 
b. on made for young people which compares in 
vy: lue, or has had one-tenth the sale of this crcat 
or cn. Millions of copies have be: a 
to 24, The new volume for 1893-4 is just reac y, 
a: as over 200 large and entirely new pictures, 
s ¥ stories, (each a book in itself), and 





ho { short stories, anecdotes, etc. The 
best 2: present possible for boys and girls of 
all ares sréer from your bookseller or of us, 


ESTcS & LAURIAT, Publishers, Boston. 


PECTACLES & EYE GLASSES. 


_—Lh—-_ 











No Charge for Accurate Fitting. 


What more acceptable to “the old folks at 
home” for a Xmas gift than a nice pair of 


glasses that you can buy for less than half Augusta, 


the prices charged by traveling oculists and 
eye doctors, at PARTRIDGE’S Old Reliable 
Drug Store, right opp. Post Office, Augasta. 





T= CONDITION OF THE TIMES 





warrants the argument that a 

pint of Cologne will give sixteen 
times the satisfaction that an 
ounce bottle of fancy labeled Per- 
fumery will confer. They have sold 
fora dollar each; but at Partridge’s 
Old, Reliable Drug Store, opp. Post 
Office, you can now buy a fine, glass 
stoppered perfume bottle, ae 
nearly a pint, filled with BES 
COLOCNE, for 4i CENTS, or a pair 
of them, one filled with Best Co- 
logne and one with Best, Imported 
Bay Rum for 75 CENTS. We will 
sell these perfume botties, empty, 
for a while at 25 Cents a Pair. 
They are great bargains. 


CHAS. K. PARTRIDGE, 


Headquarters tor Best Perfumes, Sachet 


Powders, and Cheap, Nice 


COODS FOR CHRISTMAS. 







































































‘The Doss. 


The epitaph that might be written for 
thousands of departed sheep, applies equally 
well to the shoddy Fences that should have 
protected them. If you have had_ trouble of 
this kind, why not try the only reliable dog 
proof farm fence in the market. Write for 
particulars. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 
GOOD COODS 
LOWEST PRICES 


—aT— 


THE FULLER DRUG STORE, 


Augusta, ° Maine. 








JERSEYS AND BERKSHIRE 





Several Jersey bulls and heifers, all ages, 
Cattle Club registry, sired by my Tennessee 
bred bull, and rich butter stock. Alsoa full- 


blood Berkshire boar, 7 months old, very 
handsome. 
co.F. CcoBs, 
2tf South Vassalboro, 








HARD TIMES 


Make it advisable to buy CHRISTMAS 
PRESENTS where you can get the most 
for your money. We have the largest 
stock of Toilet, Fancy and Useful Articles 
acceptable to most critical tastes, ranging 
in price from 3 cents to $5.00, bought at 
lowest figures, just adapted to this year’s 
Christmas trade, which we will sell at 
prices that will meet the approval of all 
customers. 
CHAS. K. PARTRIDGE, 
Prop’r Partridge’s Old Reliable Drug 
Store, right opp. Post Office, Augusta. 


Wanted. — 


Women attendants at the Maine Insane 
Hospital. Should po treaty years of age or 
more, in good physical health. Suitable rec- 
ommendations will be required. 

Apply to BiceLow T. SANBORN, Supt 

Augusta, Me., May 31, 1893. 30t 








Thanksgiving —= 
—— $PICES 


The Fuller Drug Store, Augusta, Me 


Discharge of Insolvents. 


A hearing will be had on the petitions: of 
. B. Fred A. Lane of wiper: 
ville, and Stephen G. Dunton of Gard 


Insolvent Debtors, for afull d of ‘all 
their flebts, provable under keer 
he Probate Court 
~ yon Monday. fhe elovgnth day of De- 
cem ber. at 20’ H 
‘Attest: HOWARD O° ” 
apt 5 a 


ister of the Court vener, 
Augusta, ov. 27, 1893. iw 
~~ 
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Poetry. 


For the Maine Farmer. 
BY SHEEPSCOT RIVER. 


BY G. E. L. 
By the beautiful Sheepscot river, 
king down on its mirror clear, 


I garner into my storehouse 
‘All the scenes that are pictured there. 








In pencilled imagery on the mind, 
e fancy traces for its own, 

All the scenes of = and shadow, 
On its glassy surface thrown. 


With its ebb and flow, the water leaves 
The shores of the lovliest land, 

And at high tide the surface shows 
A second beauty sweet yet grand. 


Now here, now there, a tiny sail 
A pleasure craft, a fisher’s boat 

With now and then a heavier sail 
On its surface is seen to float. 


But ’tis not alone its beauty fair, 
With enchantment on every side, 
That has drawn me by its subtle thread 
As a lover close to its side ; 


But it is the thought combined with grace, 
That here all along on its banks, 

The soldiers quartered in their forts 
And at work in their country’s ranks, 


Have left beside this beautiful stream 
Rememberances of days long gone. 
Of events that we should cherish still 

Of the years in memory grown. 


Oh, could I picture the beauty here, 
And take all those words for mine, 
That hold in themselves beauteous grace, 
The picture would then be thine. 


But come to these shores, and I know 
You will voice the thought I hold, 

That beauty combined with history true 
Is enhanced a thousand fold. 

North Edgecomb. 


THE TRANSITION. 


It was but yesterday he said ’ ; 

That it would seem an easier thing to die, 

If earth’s strange beauty did not hold the eye 

And heart enthralled, with its enchantment 
spread 

Beneath and overhead. 


And yet to-day he breathes empyrean air: 
He sees a glory that he could not see 

In sun or cloud, in grass or waving tree; 
And wrought to nee by the scene so fair, 
To praise turns all his prayers. 


It was but yesterday he spoke of love, 
Of human love as something too divine 
To pass away with life—of his and mine—_ 
So passionate, clinging, deathless, raised 


above 
Earth’s utmost power to move. 


And yet, to-day, he is beyond the sun, 
Beyond all comfortings of earthly bliss— 
So glad that, if his thought this love should 


miss, 
*Twill seem a shadow to the waking one, 
Whose dream of life is done. 


It was but esterday he mused of faith, 
And longed for such a vision as might gaze, 
Without one clouding doubt, upon the face 
Of Him whose mercy guards our living breath, 
And leads to life through death. 


And yet to-day, enraptured, eye to eye, 
He sees, and worships—marveling at the fears 
And toils and cares that marred his mortal 


years ; 
And wonders, with an angel’s wonder, why 
He had not longed to die! 


O miracle of Death! To-day, so tried. d 

By vain regrets that must maintain their 
sway; 

To-morrow, every trouble cast away— | 

Forever blest, with God Himself for guide, 

Forever satisfied ! ; ’ 
—Margaret F. Preston in 8S. S. Times. 


Our Story Celler. 
HE NEVER CAME. 

Miss Grace Farnham was carefully 
tending the finest rosebush in her 
pretty Old World garden. Click, click, 
click, clip! went her bright scissors with 
even monotony as she robbed the poor 
bush of half its treasure and ruthlessly 
deprived it of quantites of leaves and 
small unnecessary twigs. 

Miss Grace had been a fresh, pretty 
country girl once, the darling of her 
mother’s heart and the belle and pride 
of the whole village, but that was very 
many years ago, before the brown eyes 
—which had wrought such havoc in 
their time—had grown faded and dim 
and were hidden away behind a great 
pair of spectacles; before the rounded 
cheeks had become sunken and 
wrinkled; before the sunny chestnut 
hair had demoralized into six fat little 
gray curls—three on each side of the 
face—and before the pretty red-lipped 
mouth had ceased to laugh mischiev- 
ously and disclose the even white teeth 
and those enchanting dimples for which 
she was famed. 

Miss Grace never laughed now; some- 
times a vague, patient smile would flit 
across her plain, worn old face, lending 
it a pathetic beauty which it would 
otherwise assuredly have lacked. 
There is always something beautiful 
about an old face, no matter how 
homely it may be, and it was this pa- 
tient smile alone which saved Miss 
Grace from being utterly condemned 
by the critical little world in which 
she lived as a remarkably ugly old 
maid. 

Her elder sister, Miss Farnham, wasa 
small, shriveled, perky little body, who 
had never been pretty, or in the least 
degree admired, and who did not 
‘cherish the memory of even one love 
story of her own.. No; .StelJa had al- 
ways been absolutely practical. and 
far above such foolish sentiment as 
love, and on this she prided herself not 
@ little. 

And Miss Grace snipped and tweaked 
at her rosebush, pounced upon unsus- 
pecting caterpillars and lent a rather 
inattentive ear to her sister’s incessant 
chat, the while being dreamily occu- 
pied by thoughts of her own. 

Miss Farnham was not idle while she 
talked; her nimble fingers were busily 
working at a huge length of coarse cal- 
ico. She was always tu be seen sewing 
calico, with what end in view not even 
the wisest gossip in the village could 
disclose, but it was shrewdly supposed 
that the mysterious lengths of the 
stuff were converted into sheets and 
sent up to London to some charitable 
institution. 

“Stella,” said Miss Grace, meditative- 
ly, as she tenderly clipped off a full- 
blown rose and half-unconsciously in- 
terrupted her sister in the midst of a 
grave harangie as to the best and 
swiftest method of ridding a garden of 
slugs; ‘Stella, I have waited patiently 
for very many years.” 

“Hush, Grace!” whispered Miss Farn- 
ham, reprovingly; “suppose some one 
in the neighboring garden should hear 
you. I should feel greatly ashamed.” 

‘There is no one in the next garden,” 
answered Miss Grace, mildly; ‘tno one 
at all; but I will not mention the mat- 
ter again if you would prefer me not 
to, although it isa great relief to me 
to speak out all thatis in my heart to. 
some one who can sympathize with 
me.” 

“Grace, Grace!” and Miss Farnham 
laid her work down in her lap for one 
brief moment and regarded her sister 
with stern displeasure; ‘‘we are both 
too old to trouble ourselves about such 
matters. It is not as if you were a 
silly, flighty, lovesick girl; but,” with 
cruel truth, “‘we are a couple of plain, 
élderly women, you and I, and as such 
should be thinking of higher things 
than the petty troubles and disap- 

pointments of the world. [ tell you 
once more, for the 900th time, that 
Oliver Deane will never come now— 
never! Why, you are—let me see— 
how old are you, Grace?” 











‘“‘Never mind,” Miss Grace snapped, in 
a manner entirely foreign to her gentle 
nature. Then she turned and faced Miss 
Farnham suddenly, with a flush on her 
old withered face and a strange, unnat- 
ural hght in her eyes. ‘It was on a 
day like this, Stella—a warm, glorious 
summer day—and we were standing to- 
gether under the lime trees, Oliver and 
I, and he was bidding me farewell—a 
long, long farewell—and he took my 
hands in his and held them firmly, and 
smiled down into my face with his 
kind, true eyes, saying—” _ 

“Yes, Gracie, yes,” interrupted Miss 
Farnham, more kindly than was her 
wont. “Yes, dear, you have told me 
what he said.” 

Oh, how well she knew that old story 
—the poor little story which Miss Grace 
had worn threadbare by almost con- 
stant repetition, and, worse than all 
else, how well practical Miss Farnham 
knew that all the romance founded on 
that story had been a sad mistake, so 
far as Oliver Deane was concerned! 
She knew too well that outof all Miss 
Grace’s long ago admirers this hand- 
some young ne’er-do-weel had never for 
a moment cherished one serious thought 
of love for the girl who had, all un- 
known to him, given her young heart 
into his careless keeping. 

She had loved and he had gone away 
—as is too frequently the manner of 
the contrary individuals who people 
this perplexing world of ours—and 
there most assuredly the matter should 
have ended; but no, Miss Grace, through 
all the quiet, uneventful years which 
had worn away since that all-important 
summer day had still obstinately cher- 
ished a calm, unalterable belief that 
Oliver Deane would come back again to 
her, and this belief was founded mere- 
ly on a few thoughtless words which 
he, at least, had forgotten as soon as 
they were uttered. 

‘*‘Wait until I have made my fortune,’ 
he had said, half laughingly, “and 
then I shall come back to this sleepy lit- 
tle village and look for a wife, and you, 
Grace, must be waiting here for me.” 

Poor Miss Grace! For the sake o’ 
these f-w words she had turned aside 
from the giddy paths of tiirtatiou 
which possess such power of keen fas- 
cination for the young and flighty; for 
their sake she had suddenly sobered 
down from a gay and careless girl into 
&@ grave, sedate woman; for their sake 
she had chosen to lead a life of single 
blessedness, and now—more piteous 
than all beside—she, as an old, faded, 
worn-out woman, was still clinging 
with resolute foolishness to the belief 
that, somewhere or other, her truant 
lover was toiling late and early for her 
sake, just as faithfully as she watched 
late and early for his coming. She 
would far, far rather have doubted her 
religion than the fact that Oliver Deane 
was coming soon, very soon, to redeem 
his promise. 

When she was younger she had fret- 
ted with all the natural impatience of 
youth at the tardiness of her lover; her 
bright face had grown pale and sad as 
she waited for the news of him which 
never came, and her merry brown eyes 
had ofttimes grown dim with tears and 
weariness of their useless watching; 
but, then, as the years crept on, in- 
stead of losing all hope and resigning 
herself to the inevitable, Miss Grace, 
strange to say, grew still firmer in her 
faith, and felt convinced that her lover 
was close at hand. All the world 
might be false, but Oliver Deane would 
never break his word to her. 

Soas every hour, every day, week, 
month and year passed over her head 
she rejoiced, for they seemed to bring 
him nearer. She possessed one keep- 
sake of this supposed lover of hers, a 
wee painted miniature, enshrined in a 
large and abominable guld and tur- 
quoise locket, which showed that 
Oliver Deane had been quite handsome 
enough to turn many a girl’s foolish 
head. It made him out as havinga 
frank, manly, Saxon face, with irre- 
proachable featuresand fine blue-gra¢y 
eyes and bright goiden hair and mus- 
tache, which mi ght have alone almost 
explained Miss Grace’s otherwise un- 
accountable weakness and folly. 

This, then, and a few careless words 
had fed the fire of her love for years—- 
poor Miss Grace! 

“IT stillam sure,” observed Miss Grace, 
after a long pause, and with an invol- 
untary sigh, ‘“‘that Oliver Deane will 
soon be here now.” 

“Rubbish!” exclaimed Miss Farnham, 
vigorously: then in an argumentative 
tone: “It is improbable—impossible 
that such a thing should occur, and, be- 
sides, even if he did come to see us, 
just consider how changed we should 
all find each other! Think what his 
age must be and how altered he would 
be to when last we saw him!” 

“No matter what his age and appear- 
ance may be, Stella,” answered little 
Miss Grace, with gentle dignity, ‘Oli- 
ver Deane will be the same to me al- 
ways.” 

‘‘H’m!” grunted Miss Farnham, con- 
temptuously; ‘but perhaps you have 
not considered whether you may al- 
ways be the same to Oliver Deane.” 

“Yes, dear; I have considered,” calm- 
ly, “and as I have trusted Oliver all my 
life since my girlhood, I cannot bring 
myself to doubt his faith and the 
strength of his love now. He will 
come again, and we will be the same to 
each other as we were on the day when 
we parted in the lime walk.” 

The lime walk was, needless to say. 
Miss Grace’s favorite haunt. It ran 
along beside the tall garden wall, 
which shut off the high road from the 
Miss Farnhams’ grounds, and here the 
two sisters were wont to stroll to- 
gether under the shade of the trees, or 
else sit sewing or reading on the little 
rustic bench down by the garden gate. 

And it was while they sat here one 
calm summer evening that the sound of 
quick, firm footsteps fell upon their 
ears—footsteps which came on and on 
up the quiet high road toward them. 

Miss Farnham stitched on serenely, 
indifferent to either the footsteps or 
theic owner, but Miss Grace laid her 
work down beside her on the bench 
and listened anxiously, her hands 
twining nervously together in her lap. 

On and on the steps came, aad some 
one paused before the garden gate, 
swung it open, and then— 

A tall, stalwart young fellow stood, 
hat in hand, and looked down at the 
two little scared trembling old ladies 
who rose to greet him. The evening 
sun shone down upon his golden head 
and lighted up his bronzed face and 
handsome blue-gray eyes, and Miss 
Grace went forward with hands out- 
stretched and with all the pent-up idve 
and joy of twoscore years shining on 
the newcomer from behind her specta- 
cles. 

‘Oliver!” she said, in a low, quiver- 
ing voice, “you have come back—at 

tI” 

He took her hands in a firm, strong 
clasp, and looked straight into her face 
with the faintest suspicion of a puz 


zied smile hovering under his fair mus- 
tache. 

O“My name is Oliver—Oliver Deane,” 
he said, in the voice she remembered so 
well, “but I can’t imagine how you 
know it. Did my father write to you 
and tell you that [ was coming? It’s 
nice to be welcomed like this. I fan- 
cied I should have to explain who I 
was.” 

Miss Farnham moved forward—stern, 
practical Stella—with her treasured 
calico gathered upon her arms. 

“It is your father whom we remem- 
ber, I think,” she said, with difficulty 
sparing him a hand out of the midst of 
the white bundle which she held. “‘My 
sister recognizes you from your ex- 
traordinary resemblance to him. We 
knew an Oliver Deane many, many 
years ago. Are you his son?” 

“Yes,” he replied, “‘and he told me 
when I came to England to be sure to 
2zome to his native village and look up 
all his old friends, but you are the only 
ones I can find.” 

He looked from one to the other of 
the old ladies, wondering which could 
possibly be the one to whom his father 
had often laughingly alluded as ‘*‘a 
pretty little flirt who turned all the 
fellows’ heads.” : 

“Grace,” said Miss Farnham, going 
close to her sister and speaking very 
decidedly, ‘this is Oliver Deane’s son. 
Is not the likeness remarkable?” 

Miss Grace was smiling her own gen- 
tle, patient smile, and did not seem to 
notice but the tall figure 
standing before her. 

*You have not altered much,” she 
said, dreamily; ‘‘you are just the same 
as when you went away all those long 
years ago.” 

“Grace!” This time Miss Farnham’s 
voice fell harshly on her senses and 
made her attentive. ‘Go to the house, 
Grace, and ask Jane to bring out some 
wine and cake for Mr. Deane.” 

And Miss Grace went willingly 
enough upon the errand, trotting nim- 
bly away over the smooth, well-kept 
lawn to the side of the house, where 
she startled their young servant by ap- 
pearing suddenly in the little kitchen 
and announcing briskly: 

“Quick, Jane, Mr. Oliver has come 
back and we wish for the port wine, 
and the fresh seed cake, and three wine 
glasses—the best ones, mind—so bring 
them all on a tray to the lime walk at 
once, like a good girl!” 

Jane stared curiously, wondering who 
on earth Mr. Oliver could be, and why 
Miss Grace looked so happy. 

Then back again, very swiftly, the 
old lady returned to the lime walk 
where Miss Farnham was entertaining 
their guest and tearfully explaining 
something to him—something connect- 
ed with Miss Grace and ber forgetful- 
ness, and how much she had aged of 
late, and what queer mistakes she was 
apt to make. 

After this young Oliver Deane did not 
allude to his father again, butsat on the 
‘rustic bench between his hostesses and 
stoically drank the sweet, sticky port 
wine with which they hospitably plied 
him. Thenat last, when hearose to go, 
a pair of nervous winking brown eyes 
looked up at him from behind a pair of 
spectacles, and an old, quavering voice 
asked: 

*“‘When will you come again, Oliver? 
You will not stay away for so long 
again?” 

*‘No,” he replied, telling the lie with 
praiseworthy promptitude, “I will come 
very soon.” 

He was sailing for his home in Aus- 
tralia the next day, but Miss Farnham 
had implored him with a vague, unde- 
fined fear which she had all at once 
been forced to entertain to humor her 
sister. 

On the very spot where years before 
Oliver Deane had bidden farewell to 
pretty Grace Farnham, his son stood 
and held the old maid’s quivering hand 
in his. It seemed to her as if she were 
young once more, as if all the weary 
waiting of the past years had been a 
sad, dark dream and as if the present 
alone was true and sweet and real. So 
she lived in the sunshine of her little 
romance once more, and when at last 
Oliver Deane passed through the gate 
and away out of sight and hearing 
down the highroad, Miss Grace turned 
back quietly to her sister. 

“I am puzzled, Stella,” she said, 
thoughtfully. “He does not seem 
changed in appearance at all, but some- 
how he is different—cold and strange 
and rot like himself.” 

“Gracie!” Miss Farnham’s voice was 
shrill and her face white and drawn. 
“Gracie, surely you cannot believe that 
this young man was the Oliver Deane 
whom we knew when we were girls?” 
Then very gently: ‘Dear, what has 
come to you? Can you possibly think 
that be would be just the same afterall 
these years?” 

“It puzzles me, dear Stella,” was Miss 
Grace’s gentle answer. “It all seems 
so very strange, and although I have 
been expecting his coming so long and 
felt certain that he would keep his 
word to me, yet still the meeting seemed 
to come upon me very suddenly. I am 
thankful | had the strength and cour- 
age to trust him—so thankful!” And as 
she spoke there was a new brightness 
in her dim brown eyes and the same 
vague, patient smile on her lips. 

“It has been hard sometimes, Stella, 
to believe that he had not forgotten me, 
particularly when I saw how foolish 
you considered me, and then, oh, the 
years have been so long, dear—so long! 
But yet something always seemed to 
tell me that some day he would come, 
and, Stella, Stella, you see now that I 
was right!” 

“Come, Grace,” said Miss Farnham, 
hoarsely, drawing her sister’s hand 
within her arm; “the sun is going 
down and itis chilly out here; let us go 
back into the house and—and you mus‘ 
rest after all this excitement.” 

Together the two lonely little ol< 
maids left the shadowy lime walk 
where this last terrible blow had just 
fallen on them, and as Miss Farnham 
passed by her sister’s side over the 
lawn, where the last rays of the glow- 
ing red sun were resting, she realized 
how deep were the cruel wounds which 
the weary years of waiting had made 
in Mies Grace’s gentle heart, and to 
what they had at last brought her. 
Poor little old maids! 

Ai) through the summer they hum- 
ored her, Miss Farnham and good- 
hearted Jane and sometimes the doctor. 

He would come again in the autumn, 
they said, and Miss Grace watched the 
leaves of the garden grow red and 
gold and brown, and even when they 
had fluttered to the ground and were 
blown hither and thither by the wild 
winds, and when she knew that winter 
was close at hand—he never came. 

They told her that he would come in 
the springtime and used to move her 
great arm-chair close to the window 
where she could see down to the lime 
walk and the rustic bench and the old 
garden gates; ard she saw how the 


aay luing 





snow all melted away at the caressing 





,toucn OF une orignt sunsnine, which 
seemed to glint and sparkle every- 
where, even in her dark, gloomy bed- 
room, and even when she saw the wel- 
comed buds and leaflets on the lime 
trees in the old walk, she asked—and 
no, even then he had not come. 

The rosebushes were all in bloom 
once more and Jane gathered handfuls 
of them and carried them to Miss 
Grace and Miss Farnham laid them on 
her bosom and her thin folded hands. 

She had trusted all through the long 
springtime and then at last, when the 
scent of the flowers was wafted up 
from the pretty garden to her window, 
and she knew that another summer 
was come, she smiled her old gentle, 
patient smile and closed her tired eyes 
and rested—for Oliver Deane never 
came. —All the Yegr Round. _ 


NEVER ‘OO LATE. 


It was decided at last. The home- 
place would have to be sold, for none of 
the boys were willing to lift the mort- 
gage—wouldn’t pay, they said—and the 
father and mother would have to end 
their days apart. 

“Because,” said Matilda, the young- 
est, ‘‘it wouldn’t do for any one of us to 
try to take care of them both together. 
We've always had to live in the quarrel 
and jangle ourselves, and to have the 
example of it before our children would 
be a downright sin.” 

Jane, the older daughter, said noth- 
ing, but she thought to herself that if 
her husband were worth as much as 
Matilda’s was she would take both par- 
ents to her home and risk the example 
they might set for the third generation. 

But ever since Matilda had first 
lisped her voice had settled family mat- 
ters, and so father was to go with Jane 
to the city and mother to move over to 
the great red-brick farmhouse which 
was Matilda’s home. 

‘Mother will be right handy about 
the work,” Matilda said to her husband, 
when he showed some inclination to 
object. ‘‘And there isn’t a better hand 
in the country with children. We won't 
lose anything.” 

So the September morning came 
when the couple who had never parted 
in fifty years bade each other fare- 
well, much as mere acquaintances 
would have done. 

Father, dressed in his best clothes, 
muttered ‘“Good-by” in a detiant sort 
of way and hobbled out to the spring 
wagon, while Jane paused to kiss the 
little old woman who sat looking out 
of the window in an indifferent way. 

““Good-by, mother. I hope you will 
be happy with Mat. Won’t you come 
to the door and see father off?” 

*“Oh—I dunno as it’s wuth while,” re- 
turned the old lady, and then Jane, too, 
was gone. 

When she was sure the spring wagon 
was out of sight Mrs. Paine put on her 
gingham bonnet and walked over to 
the cemetery just up the hill. 

The graves where she paused were 
not well tended—no engraved stones 
marked their places and the grass was 
cut away only enough to outline the 
mounds. Two were small, those of in- 
fants; one was that of a man’s size, and 
they were all her children, two daugh- 
ters and oneson. The son was her old- 
est child and he would have been 
forty-eight or forty-nine years old now. 
He had died while studying for the 
ministry. She had seven children liv- 
ing, but in her times of trouble and 
sorest trial she had always wandered 
over to this sacred spot ever since it 
was first made thirty years ago. 

To-day she sat down in the sun-dried 
grass and cried for some time. 

“He might a-said something more,” 
she sobbed to herself. And then she 
heard Matilda calling and hurried back 
to the house. 

The months passed slowly. At Christ- 
mas time there was some talk of a re- 
union, but the talk did not materialize. 

Letters came from Jane saying fa- 
ther was tolerably contented, but missed 
his loafing place at ‘The Corners.” 
He sent his regards to mother. Jane 
always added that of her own accord, 
for father never sent any word to any- 
one. But when Matilda answered the 
old mother always twld her to inquire 
after father’s health and to send her re- 
spects. 

It was one warm day in March that 
the little old lady’s cup seemed full to 
overflowing. Matilda had gone to town. 
and the children were unusually quar- 
relsome and boistrous. The grand- 
mother had reproved them mildly, and 
at last she spoke a little sharply. 

“Brothers and _ sisters shouldn't 
wrangle the hull time! You ort to say 
a decent word to one nuther onct in 
awhile, anyways!” she said. 

Luey, the chief culprit, tossed her 
head disdainfully. 

“I guess you needn’t to talk, grand- 
ma! Mamma says you and grandpa al- 
ways lived like cats and dogs.” 

“And you're livin’ off papa, now, 
too,” added George, emboldened by his 
sister’s example, and not particular as 


to whether his remarks were called for | 


or not. 


Mrs. Paine sat very still for a mo- | 


ment. Thena bright red spot flamed 
on each cheek, and gathering up her 


knitting she slowly went to her room | 


upstairs. 

Yes, it was true. But what had 
caused it? They bad married young 
and for love only, for neither had any 
worldly wealth. How had the trouble 
commenced? She could pot remember 
exactly, but the children were the 
main causes. The babies came fast and 
the mother had to work hard. Sick- 


ness and hard work do not sweeten a | 


woman’s temper. The father was im- 
patient and easily rebuffed—that was 
how it commenced. 

Then the jarring culminated in one 
great quarrel, when Henry, the oldest, 
was sent away to school. His father 
wanted to hire him out when he was 
seventeen, but the mother was ambi- 
tious and Henry had finished the course 
at the village academy with high hon- 
ors. 

He was thirsting for more study—a 
bright, handsome lad, and his mother 
was so proud of him—and he went 
away tocollege. But never again was 
there peace between the parents. At 
sollege Henry was converted to religion 
and decided to study for the ministry— 
then he was stricken with typhoid 
fever, and the greater part of his moth- 
ar’s heart was buried with him in the 
village cemetery. 

The poor little faded mother sat there 
recalling the long-lost years, now with 
« thrill, now with a pang, earthly am- 
yitions and death-despairs strangely 
mingled, and not noting the silence in 
the rooms below until the sun was near 
setting. Then Matilda’s voice was call- 
ing through the house and the mother 
awoke from her reveries and went down- 
Stairs. 

**Where are the children?” demanded 
Matilda, sharply. 

*“*Now, I declar I dunno!” confessed 
her mother. shamefacedly. - 
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“Weil, mother. It does seem to me, 
as much as I do for you, you might look 
after them better. It’s all you've got 
to do. There’s no telling what mischief 
they’re in!” 

And again the old lady went to her 
room in silence and with burning 
cheeks. When they called her to sup- 
per she said she was not hungry, and, 
as Lucy and George were in dire dis- 
grace and sent to bed supperless, Ma- 
tilda and her husband ate alone. 

‘**Mother always did have such a disa- 
greeable temper—stubborn and sulky. 
lf she had been milder with father 
they would have lived more like other 
people,” said Matilda, indifferently, 
when explaining the cause of her moth- 
er’s absence. 

“T wouldn’t keer so much,” the old 
lady was sobbing to herself upstairs, 
“if only pap hed sent me some little 
word that he wanted tosee me Chil- 
dren’s most allers ungrateful any ways, 
*specially them that’s hed the most 
done fur’em, an’ I’ve worked my life 
out for mine. 

“But I wouidn’t a had’em if it hadn’t 
a been for love of pap, an’ I don’t think 
he’d ort to forgit me now!” 

Down in the city the warm spring 
days awoke a new restlessness in old 
Mr. Paine. His daughter Jane was as 
kind to him asa kind daughter could 
be. Her children were taught to ad- 
dress him respectfully and to wait on 
his every wish because he was their 
grandparent. But the warm sunshine 
called up visions of the country home 
where the grass would be just deepen- 
ing into green again and the maple 
boughs bursting with buds. 

He had always had a lettuce bed just 
through at this time. And the spring 
longings recalled the days of youth and 
the little children who had played 
about him as he weeded and hoed in 
his garden, and the busy mother often 
taking time from her own work to help 
him. Butshe had always scolded so 
much, he muttered defiantly to himself, 
and was ever so determined to have 
her own way. Thena twinge of con- 
science told him her way had generally 
been the best, for she was clearer- 
sighted than he, and he picked up his 
cane and hobbled away to the park ina 
funny sort of little dudgeon. Then as 
he sat in the park he thought of Henry 
and tears came to his eyes in spite of 
him. 

“He’s mighty fond of his mother—an’ 
she was a good mother, too; I'll say 
that for her anyways. Henry was a 
fine boy. He'd a-been the finest we got 
if he’d a-lived, for he seemed to hev 
more sense an’ good-heartedness, some- 
ways. I don’t know as I blame her, 
after all, for bein’ so bound to hev him 
go to college.” 

And, the barrier of stubborn reproach 
once loosened, some way everything 
began to look different, and when he 
hobbled back to the house the old gen- 
|tleman was very heart-sick to see the 
| wife he had treated so brusquely the 
| past many years. 

He went straight to his old satchel 
and took out a well-cared-for book, but 
|one of an old binding and print. It 
|} was a Latin grammar, and had been 
| his secret and most carefully-preserved 
| treasure for over tlairty years. 





As the mother had gone to the grave 
| of her most ardent ambitions, so he 
|}now turned the pages of his boy’s 
| book, one word of which he could not 
| understand, but could only regard with 
awe. Then he came to a page on the 
| margin of which was much fine writing 
in elegant script. It was not hard for 
him to read, little book learning as he 
| had. 

‘“‘Mother—dear mother Wife and 
mother, man’s truest friends—guardian 
j}angels in death. Mother—sweetheart 
—wife—Edith.” 

‘He must a-been in love with some- 
body himself,” mused the old father, 
‘‘but he didn’t forgit his mother, neith- 
er. She was my sweetheart onct!” 

Before grandfather went to sleep 
that night he had formed a fresh deter- 
mination. 

“Jennie,” he said to his daughter in 
the morning, “you know the Barkin 
cottage up to the Crossings? Well, I’m 
goin’ up and see if I can’t rent it. 
They’s a nice garden patch with it, and 
*tain’t too late yet to put in garden 
stuff, an’—an’—don’t ye think mother’d 
be willin’ fur to cook fur me—” 

“Yes, father; you know she always 
sends you her respects.” There were 
tears in Jane’s eyes, despite the smile 
on her lips. 

“An’ I’m pretty sure I could make 
enough with the garden fur her an’ me, 
an’ you children could help us. I don’t 
believe Henry would want us to live 
this way; do you?” 

“No, father.” 

That night, an hour or so after the 
express thundered past the station, a 
couple of miles from. .the crossing, 
Grandfather Paine walked up Matilda’s 
front yard and around to the back door, 
where the old grandmother was put- 
ting away the night’s milk. 





Grandmother gave a little glad ery 
and dropped the crock of milk all over 
the tabby cat, and threw her arms 
around his neck. 

“T just couldn’t stand it no longer, 
Mary, an’ I *lowed as you and me hed 
run it this long we might stick togeth- 
er for the few years that’s left to us. 
An’ mother, I’m powerful sorry I fit 
you like I allers did about Henry’s 
goin’ to college.” 

Matilda started to oppose the new 
arrangements. She said they weren’t 
fit to be left alone at their age and 
would be an endless trouble to the 
children. 

But for once Matilda was overruled 
andin a few days grandmother was 
busily engaged in ‘‘fixin’ up” the little 
rented nest, only a stone’s throw from 
the old home where the ten children 
had been sheltered and had died or 
married. 
mantic tales, they lived happily ever 
afterward.—Belle V. Logan, in Chicago 
News. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


—Spratts—‘‘Who was the most mis- 
erable man youever saw?’ Jacks—‘A 
fellow who couldn’t read his paper, 
smoke his cigar and eat his breakfast 
aii at once.’’—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 

—The Indian population of the 
United States is 248,340. In 1492 they 
owned the entire country; they have 
now reserved for them 144,496 square 
miles. 

—‘“I’'m very much provoked at your 
taking sparring lessons.”” “How am I 
going to be able to box the compass on 
my yacht when I’m at the wheel, if I 
don't take them?’’—King’'s Jester. 

—His Bereavement.—‘‘Did you know 
that Flasker has been successfully 
treated for inebriety?”’ ‘‘No. How does 
he like the change?” “It goes pretty 
hard with him. You see, Flasker was 
extremely foni of pets, and it hurt 
him to lose his menagerie.’’—Judge. 

—‘Pa,’”’ when a song becomes popu- 
lar, or a joke is very funny, why do 
people always pitch into it so, and 
slurringly call it a chestnut?” asked 
Toozer. “‘Because roasted chestnuts 
are better than raw ones, I suppose,” 
said Senior Alley.—Arkansaw Traveler. 

—The largest fish—largest by 100 
pounds--that has been caught off the 
western coast of this country this year 
was a jewfish that weighed 300 pounds 
and was six feet long. The successful 
fisherman was Mr. Hervey Lindley, of 
Avalon, Cal. The meat of the jewfish 
is edible. 

—A Coming Attraction.—‘‘Johnson’s 
new drama is a play within a play, 
and there's a stage within a stage.”’ 
“What's the plot?” “The hero isan 
actor, who, ina play, jumps into the 
river to commit suicide, when the river 
takes fire and nearly burns him to 
death.”’—Puck. 

—Hobson—‘‘How did you enjoy your 
summer trip, Bagley?” Bagley—*Had 
a delightful time. Gained 130 pounds.”’ 
Hobson —‘*One kundred and thirty 
pounds! I don’t believeit.” Bagley— 
‘Don’t you? Well, here it comes down 
the street. Just wait a moment and 
I'll introduce you.’’—Harlem Life. 

—A pleasing feature of some railway 
stations in and about New York isa 
smiliug colored matron as attendant in 
the ladies’ room. These women are 
nearly always popular, unfailingly 
courteous and apparently honest toa 
penny. They make it part of their 
business to care for packages, and they 
accept the smallest tip with a smile 


that the amount was not thrice as large. 

—Along with the improvement of 
yacht building has gone an improve- 
ment in the art of making the trophies 
offered in yacht races. However bean- 
tiful America’s Cup may appear for the 
time being, it is certainly a less credit- 
able example of the silversmith’s art 
than several less distinguished tro- 
phies. This was sufficiently apparent 
when it was recently exhibited in a 
New York jeweler’s window beside 
half a dozen other cups. 

—It may have surprised some folks 
to learn that it would require five 
years for the mints of the United States 
government to coin 167,000,000 silver 
dollars, but the time is not so surpris- 
ing when one has done alittle figuring. 
The mints have scarcely 300 full woric- 
ing days in the year, or less than 709,- 
000 working minutes in five years. To 
coin 167,000,000 in that time, therefore, 
it would be necessary to turn out more 
than 250 dollar pieces per minute. 

—Jarley’s stair-rail in his new house 
isa strange looking thing. It has a 
newel-post on every other step.” “Yes. 
That is one of Jarley’s patents. It’s 
what he calls his Anti-Slide-Down Ban- 
nister for Families with Boys. He also 
has a scheme to prevent servants from 
scratching matches on the wall.” 
“What is that?” “It’s a little notice 
in the servants’ rooms requesting them 
not to scratch matches on the carpet.” 
Harper’s Bazar. 





And, as they say in more ro- | 


and thanks that makes the giver regret | 


FARMER SPRIGGINS. 


Our Honest Friend’s Opinion of Visitor 
from the City, 

“Wow,” said Farmer Spriggitis as he 
sat down to supper in his shirt-sleeves, 
and fanned himself with his straw hat, 
“wow, but I’m glad them city folks 
are gone. I'd rayther hev a visitation 
of seventeen-year locusts, I would 
They eat every green thing in sight 
‘cept themselves. Lord, Melindy, | 
hev no patience with city boarders 
Sech airs as they give themselves, 
What's that? They're different from 
us? Well, I reckon they air. When | 
wear bangs an’ spectacles on a string 
an’ pinted shoes, an’ you get the waist 





of yer gowns up under yer arms, and 
go into fits at the sight ofa pore, inno- 
cent sheep ‘cause it has horns, I'll be 
like them. It was jest sickenin’ to 
hear them talk. They liked new-mown 
hay better than ‘patchouly.’ I wish 
they had to new-mow it. An’ sich a 
lovely new moon to look at over their 
right shoulder. Say, Melinda, what 
was that stuff you was givin’ that gir 
|tew eat? Curds and cream? Then 
| why did she call it nectar fit for the 
| gods? Rubbish! I ain't got no use for 
sich foolishness. And when she saw 


me bringing in my old hat full of eggs, 
ses she: 

“ ‘Are these fresh eggs, Mister?’ 

“*Yes,’ sez I, ‘all laid afore you was 
up this morning.’ 

‘Oh,’ says she, clawin’ the air like 
she was crazy, ‘won’t you take meto 
see the in-cub-ator?’ 

** ‘Sure’ sez I, and I took her out an’ 
showed her old Spot on her sixteen 
eggs. 

“‘Why, that’s a hen,’ she said, 
though I don’t know where she got the 
sense to know it. 

“*That’s all the kind of in-cub-ator 
we hev,’ sez I, and she said she sup 
posed setting hens had gone out of 
fashion, an’I told her I most wished 
sometimes they had, b’gosh. I never 
seen sich crasy ign’:ance in my life as 


some of them city folk showed Why, 
Melindy, dew you b’lieve, them chil- 
dren that run all over creation an’ et 
up all my August sweetlings an’ drunk 


up all the cream, like it was water, 
hadn’t ever seen the sun rise in their 


born lives. Talk of school larnin’, will 
you, against the book of natnr? I 
called ‘em out of their little beds my- 
self, and when they-was dressed ! took 


*em out and clim the hill to show em 
the biggest thing they ever see. An’! 
told ‘em to look how it were gettin’ red 
and rosy in the east Melindy 
what dew you think them young 
uns asked me? If the sun riz in the 
east. I told ‘em it did hereabouts, 
an’ everywhere else as | hed ever 
heard, an’ when it come up they said it 
looked just like a sunrise they saw !D 
the theayter. An’ then they wanted 
to go back to bed and said it made ‘em 
sick to get up in the middle of the 
night to see the sun rise. Poor things, 
their intellects had been stunted by 
brick walls. 

“That yellow-haired gal didn’t know 
a hornet from a hummin’-bird. She 
was tryin’ to catch one in a leetie 
scoop-net. an’ I sez if that y« ucket 
lights on you once his feet burn 
worse than lightning, buts 
| wanted it for a 
|thatis. An’ she hed 
tions, Melindy. Sez she, 
gins, you'd justorter see Rosa 
| Sheep.’ ‘Who's she?’ I 
|} heard of any woman 
| keepin’ sheep round 
|snickered an’ said 
| ‘Well,’ sez I, ‘everybody to th 
| but I brand mine, ana let t! 
| fer to paint their sheep, go ahead, 0M") 
it must stick to the wool awful, ap® 
with thet she giggled like she 5: inté 
mite of sense. 

“No, Mirandy, I 
grudge again city folks: it’s . ; 
foolish, nm looks © 
Now d’ye spose the good Lord cares 
whether I eat dinner with my coat 0B 
or in my shirt sleeves; or carry vit- 
tles to my mouth on a knife or 4 
But I dew rekin he’d take me tot 
I didn’t know whether p'taters & t. 
on the ground or under it. Whats 
thet? My ideas are all run a 
ground? Well, it’s a good thing 
them city folks that somebody's 1° 
run into the ground; they'd look ere 
pinched that they do, I reckin. W — 
they get tomatusses and cowcum™ 
for their saylads, I'd like to r¥ ‘ab 
Say, Melindy, did ye ever hear pe 
stuff in yer hull mortal life? ! Sa 
seen the time I was hungry enuff = 
eat cold p’taters with vinegar a= 
Howsumever, it’s accordin’ b _ 
lights, an’ that warn't a cirkumst4 - 
to some of their goins on. eye 
you an mean the pump, I’m glad t 
they’re gone. I. can settle dow 5 oat 
and enjoy myself, b’gosh. —De 
Free Press. 
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Parse Department. 


“one of the little things noticed at Mr. 
iS. Sanborn’s farm,-the home of the 
French Coach in Maine, was the entire 
absence of boots and sheepskin. It told 
of smooth, free action and in the absence 
e could read a valuable lesson. 








on 

A farmer who has bred two half blood 
french Coach colts from his native bred 
gare, says that for vigor and courage 
they excel anything he has ever raised, 
ile they are so teachable that the first 
jesson is never forgotten. No wonder 
he thinks the problem of profitable 
preeding for the farmer promises to be 
solved by the use of pure bred French 
Coach stallions. 


wl 


Every man who expects to grow trot- 
gers successfully must be thinking about 
arly speed in his colts. To have this 
possible it must bein the sires. Like 
begets like, and record breaking year- 
ings will come only from sires early 
trained to speed. There is system in 
this work, and it must be pushed for all 
itis worth, by breeding only from early 
trotters for early trotters. 





There is more profit and quicker re- 
turns in one good foal well cared for than 
in a half-dozen that are left to shift for 
themselves. When there are several to 
be weaned they will do much better if 
two about ofa size are allowed to run to- 
gether. When several are fed together 
they should be watched carefully, for 
some will eat much faster than others, 
and will rob the weaker slow eating ones. 





At this distance the matched race be- 
tween Directum and Alix, which was 
announced for Mystic and failed because 
of bad weather, only to be given at Fleet- 
wood, looks very much like a money 
making scheme where the race was de- 
cided inadvance. In fact, matched races 
are never satisfactory especially between 
trotters and pacers or stallions and 
mares. Neither horse adds to its glory 
by hippodrome races. 





The way in which blind horses can go 
about without getting into more diffi- 
culties than they ordinarily do is very 
remarkable. They rarely, if ever, hit 
their heads against a fence or stone wall. 
They will sidle off when they come near 
one. It appears from careful observa- 
tion that it is neither shade nor shelter 
which warns them of the danger. On 
an absolutely sunless and windless day 
their behavior is the same. Their olfac- 
tory nerves doubtless become very sensi- 
tive, for, when driving them, they will 
poke their heads downward in search of 
water fifty yards before they come to a 
stream crossing the roadway. It cannot 
be an abnormally developed sense of 
hearing, which leads them to do this, for 
they will act alike, though the water be 
a stagnant pool. 





In the introductron of pure bred stal- 
lions of the Percheron, Clydesdale, Cleve- 
land Bay and French Coach families, 
and the prospective boom in either fami- 
ly, there is great need for the farmer, 
who intends to breed, to look sharply 
after merit in the individual. It is not 
enough to-day to know that a horse is 
registered, has a number attached and a 
pedigree certified to, there is something 
of greater consequence which must go 
with this, to render service valuable. 
The animal must have worth in and of 
him lf, must excel in those qualities 
desired in the offspring. Not size alone, 
but size and individuality are the essen- 
tials. The weeding process needs be 
applied to the full blood as well as grade 
and sometimes the culls get before the 
public and are advertised and patronized 
solely on the registry number. Not only 
should grade stallions be carefully avoid- 
ed but pure bloods as well unless they 
have the ring of the right metal in their 
eyes and throughout their bodies. There 
must be merit to insure value. So be 
sure of quality as well as blood in the 
stallions used next year. The breeder 
who seeks to emphasize purity of blood 
as above individual worth, and as the 
great controlling foree in breeding should 
be let severely alone. The horse first, 
to excel along those lines where excel- 
lence in the colt is desired, and then the 
tichest possible blood inheritance. 
Hold to both, insist on both, but put the 
horse at the head. 


WHAT OTHERS SAY. 


Mr. Editor: During the past ten years 
the policy of the Farmer has been to rec- 
ognize the value of the trotting horse in- 
terests, but the undercurrent has seemed 
to run towards the animal for road ser- 
vice. In this you have differed from 
others. In view of the present condi- 
tion of the market, do you still hold the 
old position or must we retire entirely 
from the field? Respectfully, 

SUBSCRIBER. 

The above letter has laid on our desk 
some weeks while waiting the opportu- 
nity to answer in full. Itis our aim to 
recognize the worth of every industry 
pertaining to agriculture and allied in- 
terests. At the same time the endeavor 
has been to emphasize those lines ‘of 
greatest practical utility to the farmer, 
tven though there might seem to be neg- 
lect of the specialist. During the past 
few years the conditions have so changed 
that the distinction between the differ- 
‘nt lines of operations have come to be 
narked, until to-day it is recognized that 
‘wo distinct classes are to be established, 
‘ne developed for speed and the other 
for the road. In this separation there is 
Sure to flow increased profit to the farm- 
‘t who clings to the road idea, and _ per- 
fects that in his horses. No stronger 
‘commendation of the course pursued by 
the Farmer could be desired than the 
following criticism on past practices by 
Herr Bruchard Von Oettingen, stud mas- 
‘er of Germany, who was sent here by 
that government to inspect our methods 
‘nd results, and who has visited every 
‘tock farm of note, North, East, South 
‘nd West. He says: 

“I have learned very little during my 

ree months’ trip in the United States. 

“IT could learn a great deal more in a 
eek in England than a year in this 
‘ountry,”’ he continued. “I do not mean 
*y this toin any way reflect upon the 

Sroughness of your breeders, but must 
‘y that they are careless. They do not 
fem to look upon horse breeding as a 
renee, one to be studied, and out of 
. ich study they may learn what means 
thy. in properly mating animals. I 

© seen a great many of the farms 





where foals have been permitted to nurse 
for eight months; while this in itself 
om | be very good for the foal, itis very 
for the coming foal. your 
methods of breeding are entirely differ- 
ent. You mate an with speed. 
Your breeders seem to have very little 
idea of a proper ration for the growth of 
the animal. They feed too much corn, 
which makes a soft, spongy bone, instead 
of having a finer bone, with bran and 
oats. 
‘Some of your breeding farms are on 
a scale of magnificence that could not be 
afforded by the royal houses of Europe. 
For instance, in Palo Alto there are over 
350 men to take care of the horses. This 
isa small army, and the expense must be 
something terrific. The kindergarten 
system of educating the trotter is a good 
one as far as it goes, but it only fits them 
for a good speed sustained for a mile. 
That, in my opinion, is where your 
breeders are making a serious mistake. 
Everything is made subservient to the 
one-mile record. The horse is fitted, 
trained and worked with the idea to 
knock off a few seconds on a smooth 
track with a bicycle sulky. Of what 
use is such an animal? If he could not 
go fast he would not bring $50. 

“Understand that I am not disparaging 
the trotterin any way, for American 
skill has certainly done more in a fight 
with time for a short distance than any 
horse in the world. Iam looking sole- 
ly on the utility of such a horse. He is 
not useful, because his bones are bad, 
his joints are often too small, and when 
large enough have inherent disease. He 
is not fitted to overcome difficulties, and 
is only useful in the sense of winning 
races. 

‘A trotter in the European sense must 
be able to go over any kind of roads, up 
hill or down hill before any sort of wagon, 
drawing 300 or 400 pounds, ata 12 or 14 
mile an hour gait. We do not in any 
sense endeavor to smooth the way of 
difficulties for the sake of a record. We 
want a horse that can get out and do his 
work without any nursing.” 

The New York editor of the Home 
Breeder, the typical trotting horse paper 
in the East, and one of the best in the 
country, thus comments on the above. 
Coming directly from the trotting cen- 
tres it carries double weight with every 
sentence. No stronger confirmation of 
our position could be desired. Says 
the Breeder: 

“This certainly is not a flattering im- 
pression for a learned visitor to carry 
from our shores, but that it is in the 
main true, few impartial readers will 
deny. In the interview with Mr. John 
Splan, published in these columns, up- 
on the return of that gentleman from 
Europe, he told us plainly that as breed- 
ers and horsemen we were far behind 
the Austrians. One great difference is 
the fact that every thing in Europe is 
built for permanence, while here the 
rule is to rush in and then rush out if 
not suited. 

A man in Europe considers knowledge 
and experience essential factors of suc- 
cess, while here shrewdness and tact are 
relied upon to help a man to success, or 
at least to avoid positive failure. The 
rush here is togetrichinaday. Not one 
breeder in a hundred planned to found a 
stud that should bring a competence to 
himself and be a legacy to hand down to 
his posterity. Oh, no, that is too slow. 
The one idea was to produce an Arion or 
an Axtell, and acquire riches and fame 
ina day. Such methods never reared 
a permanent structure, and never will. 
We have sown the wind and we are 
reaping the whirlwind. 

Does the fault lie entirely with the 
breeder? We think not. The public 
press is supposed to be a public educa- 
tor. An editor or writer for the press 
is placed relatively in the same position 
toward his readers that the teacher oc- 
cupies toward his pupils. The press is 
often referred to as the greatest of public 
teachers. The masses turn to the daily 
and weekly publications for informa- 
tion, news, education. The farmer seeks 
for his knowledge, the education neces- 
sary to progression, in the columns of 
the agricultural press. The breeder 
should turn to the columns of his favor- 
ite turf paper for information and in- 
struction as well as news, but it is a fact 
that but little space is devoted to the 
more practical issues connected with the 
great problem of b:eeding. 

As our critic truly states, breeding the 
trotter has been a hap-hazard business. 
Size, soundness, beauty, docile disposi- 
tion, thorough education, every impor- 
tant feature, in fact, has been made sub- 
servient to speed. 

As aconsequence, when extreme speed 
could not be developed the breeder, in 
nine cases out of ten, had an animal of 
no practical use, and, as the critic says, 
not worth $50. So long as the public 
were willing to buy anything that was 
called a trotter, so a. the highest aim 
of the breeder was to grind out material 
in the shortest possible time. Fillies 
and colts were pressed into the stud at 
the earliest possible age. The halt and 
blind, immature youth and old age, 
everything that could reproduce a 
semblance of a trotter answered for the 
duties of the stud, and the results have 
been just what such causes will always 


produce. 
While the mad rush was on, the turf 
press, the public educaters, were 


strangely silent. It was rare, indeed, 
that an editor ventured to raise a warn- 
ing voice. Everybody apparently joined 
hands and grabbed for the dollar in 
sight. The end has come, just as any 
man of average intelligence knew it must 
come, and the successful breeder of the 
future must build upon more sensible 
lines. 

There is a great future for the trotter, 
for the light-harness horse bred and 
reared intelligently, by men that are 
seeking to found and foster a permanent 
industry, rather than a lottery where an 
occasional contributor draws a rich prize 
and the rank and file draw blanks. No 
permanent success was ever founded 
upon the elements of chance. The laws 
of nature, the laws of business, will 
always remain the same, and the suc- 
cessful breeder of the future must plan 
to conform to these laws as the most 
important factor of his success.” 





STATE OF On10, Crry oF TOLEDO, } 
UCAS COUNTY os. 

Frank J. CHENEY makes oath that he is 
the senior partner of the firm of F. J. CHENEY 
& Co., doing business in the city of Toledo, 
County and State aforesaid, and that said firm 
will ay the sum_ of ONE HUNDRED DOL- 
LARS or each and every case of Catarrh that 
cannot be cured by the use of HALL’s CATARRH 
CurE. FRANK J. CHENEY. 

Sworn to before me and subscribed in my 
presence, this 6th day of December, A. D 


1886. 
aya A. W. GLEASON, 
{s RAL } Notary Public. 


Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, and 
acts directly ca the blood and mucous surtaces 
of the system. Send for Sestimonials, free. 


vd. CHE ». Toledo, O. 
twr-sold by Draggists, 760, 0” » 84 O 


The houses of the leading millionaires 
of New York are mostly guarded by 
secret police. i 








When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria. 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria. 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria. 





Avarice is always poor, but poor by its 





own fault. 


Poultry Department. 


These pleasant November days afford 
just the chance for making everything 
clean, snug and warm about the poultry 
houses. As these things are looked 
after, the health and productiveness of 
the flocks in winter will be secured. 








In the last issue of the Farmer, our 
esteemed correspondent, E. C. Dow, 
takes up the question of overfat hens, 
presenting facts worthy of attention. 
Hens cannot lay if underfed, and will 
not if overfed. In one case the supply 
is not sufficient for the food of support 
and to provide for egg building, and in 
the other the currents are set in the 
direction of fat forming through excess 
of fats in the food. The necessity for 
discrimination and prevention of either 
condition is well emphasized by our cor- 
respondent. 


Parties in Maine this year realized for 
roasters, birds to dress, 214 to 234 Ibs., 
40 cents a pound to July 4, 35 cents 
July 15, 30 cents August 1, and 25 
cents August 15. As the expense of 
growing will not exceed six cents per 
pound, this isa good profit. It may be 
realized by hundreds, if healthy, rugged 
stock is kept and chicks properly cared 
for. No such weight can be secured in 
twelve to fourteen weeks if the broods 
are allowed a free run, and this is why 
we urge the separation as soon as sex 
can be determined. The pullets to have 
free range and the cockerels to be forced 
for roasters. 


We met a bright young man in Rhode 
Island lately who is solving the agri- 
cultural problem for himself. He has 
500 White Leghorns, and from these has 
sold this year over $1100 worth of eggs, 
with a sure prospect of carrying the 
total to $1200 before January Ist, and 
in addition received $1000 for broilers. 
The cost of keeping his hens is less than 
85 cents per head, and of growing his 
broilers five to six cents per lb. These 
chicks were dressed to weigh one and 
three-fourths pounds each. The total 
bill for food purchased has been less 
than six hundred dollars. As his mother 
expressed it, ‘‘We have no reason to 
complain of our farm or farm life.” 


Hardly a week passes but some one 
asks for information about engaging in 
the poultry business. This is one of the 
most hopeful signs of the times indica- 
ting a large increase in the output of 
eggs for 1894, if the work be done ina 
business-like manner. The man who 
starts with a flock of fifty, watches them 
carefully, feeds bulk of light food as 
well as variety, and furnishes the clover 
and green bones, will find the experience 
of the next six months with years of 
study and be well prepared to double the 
number the following year. To-day as 
prices are and as they promise to be in 
years to come, five hundred hens will 
insure a good income to any man. 


Egg production in winter is notso 
much an element of chance as many 
think. In fact, it would be well if 
breeders could come to the conclusion 
that the whole is under their control. 
Who can say that such is not the fact, 
and failure simply the result of our ig- 
norance of controlling forces? It is a 
common saying that “hens won’t lay in 
winter,”’ yet hens do lay when the con- 
ditions are observed, when egg building 
food is supplied and they are kept at 
work. To our want of knowledge must 
be charged the failures all along the 
line. The limit of egg production has 
not been reached, and the approach to it 
will come when breeders observe all the 
conditions. 


Looking through the meat stall in 
Quincy market this month, we were not 
only impressed with what is termed 
‘first quality chickens,” but alsothe num- 
ber of young pigeon squabs to be seen. 
In reply to a question the dealer said, 
‘“‘we pay 20 to 23 cents each for these 
squabs, and the men who grow them 
ought to make mouey.”’ The demand is 
rapidly increasing so that 60 to 80 dozen 
a day are sold by this one party. The 
secret of the business is to so feed as to 
provoke early mating and winter breed- 
ing. Hereis a grand good business for 
hundreds in Maine, and all that is called 
for is quality, which may be secured by 
using native doves—the barn pigeon—as 
breeding stock. 


The bugbear of overproduction is 
keeping many a man away from the 
poultry yard mint. “I have been wait- 
ing five years, since I heard you discuss 
this question before, to see if everybody 
was going into the business,” said an in- 
telligent farmer to the writer, a short 
time ago. This one fact is the great 
hindrance to success. Such men lose 
sight of the fact that ifeverybody should 
branch out into the hen business, the 
next five years would simply repeat the 
story of failure, because fortunately only 
a certain, and small per cent., are adapt- 
ed to any one line of work, and for want 
of this adaptation, must needs fail in the 
business. If all were alike, there would 
be no employer and employé, no richer, 
no poorer, but all would be alike. For- 
tunate it is, that success rests upon cer- 
tain fixed conditions, no matter what the 
department, and the appreciation of the 
underlying principles must be intuitive 
in the individual. 


It would make many a shipper of 
poultry a little ashamed if he should see 
his iast lot hung side by side with the 
fancy stock in Quincy Market. We saw 
one box from Maine open and the chicks 
laid out on the table. They looked as 
though they been trodden in, and while 
originally fine birds yellow in skin, broad 
and meaty in bodies, the work of dress- 
ing and packing had been so slovenly 
performed that all thought of fancy price 
would have disappeared from the mind 
of the shipper if he had stood by the side 
of the writer. The probability is that for 
want of this object lesson, not appreciat- 
ing how others dress, pack and ship, he 
is charging the dealer with fraud in mak- 
ing returns, because price realized is so 
far below the “fancy” quotations. If it 
pays anywhere to do things well it sure- 
ly does in preparing chicks for market. 
The extra three or five cents a pound 
realized for attractive stock is surely 





compensation for extra labor, while the 


reputation of always shipping a prime 
article beyond computation. 


MIXED FOOD. 

Wheat, corn and oats are better than 
any one of the grains exclusively, says 
the Poultry Keeper. A variety is always 
an advantage, but when several kinds of 
grain are fed, and the fowls are given a 
variety of it, they have not received a 
variety of food, but a variety of grain 
only. No kind of grain, nor mixtures of 
grains, will serve to promote egg produc- 
tion, or satisfy the demands of the hens. 
They need something more than can be 
had from grains. A variety of foods 
consists of grain, milk, meat, bones and 
bulky food in some form. If you can- 
not procure all of these materials, feed a 
portion of them. Give something else 
besides grain. Do not deprive the hens 
of grain, but do not compel them to 
exist on grain. There are many readers 
who have written us to know why their 
highly-fed hens do not lay. Grain is 
fed three times a day, and the feed-hop- 
per is kept full, but the hens do not lay, 
and finally become sick and die. Such 
hens are overfed. They are “grain sick,” 
having been supplied well with grain 
food, yet are literally wasting away in 
bone and tissue because they have not a 
variety of food, the grain being an in- 
complete ration. 


HOW I MANAGE WITH POULTRY. 

Last winter I wrote you that I was 
going to build me a hen house, and I 
have done it, or got it nearly done. My 
hens last year paid me nearly three dol- 
lars each, which I think good enough 
fora countryman. So I made up my 
mind to start in on a larger scale, and 
after haying, laid the foundation of a 
monitor top hen house, twenty-eight by 
sixty feet, a four foot walk through the 
middle, with pens ten by twelve on each 
side of the walk. A door opens from the 
walk into each pen, and when completed 
a door will also open from each pen into 
the yards; the nests will be so arranged 
as to gather the eggs from the walk. 
Ventilators in each end let the fresh air 
in, and drives the foul air out. Have 
put in a stove, so that ifit is not warm 
enough, can build a fire on cold days. 
The house is supplied with water from a 
spring two hundred and fifty feet away. 
I give the chicks what milk I have to 
spare, and then finish out with pure 
water. Have covered the house entirely 
with Neponset roofing paper; it was rec- 
ommended very highly, but I think I 
should use shingles next time. I keep 
more Barred Plymouth Rocks than any 
other kind; bought my pullets this year, 
and could not get all Plymouth Rocks, 
so took two pens of a mixed breed. I 
keep from fifteen to twenty ina pen. I 
have kept one pen of yearlings. Some 
say they are better than pullets; some 
say that they are not worth wintering. 
I thought it would not make me much 
poorer to try one pen and satisfy myself. 
If I failed it would only add one more 
fool to the list, and if they pay, all the 
better for me. 

It is amusing to hear the opinions of 
the different callers. Some will go 
through the house, and apparently be as 
much interested as I am; say that I have 
started right, hope that I shall have 
good luck, ete. Others will make a fly- 
ing trip through the building, say, 
“This ranch must have cost you a pile of 
money;” “Am afraid you will never get 
your money back again;” “It must take 
lots of grain to feed so many great 
hens.’’ The first class we are willing to 
tell anything we know about poultry; 
the other class, well, Mr. Editor, we 
don’t take much interest in them, and 
breathe a sigh of relief when they close 
the door, and feel like telling them, as a 
man in this town did some of his visit- 
ors a short time ago. 
visit, told what a nice time they were 
having, but at last they made up their 
minds to go. The host got their team 
up to the door for them, got them into 
the carriage, then said, ‘‘You have had a 
good time, have you?” Oh, yes, they 
had had a splendid time. ‘Well,” said 
mine host, ‘“‘when I want you to come 
again I will send for you; good-bye.” I 
feel like telling some that I will send for 
them when I want them, and pay them 
for their advice. I am very much inter- 
ested in the poultry column ofthe Farm- 
er, and should like to see more write up 
their views on the hen. 


Canton Point. OLp FoeHorn. 





A Royal Rainmaker. 

In the November Review of Reviews, 
Mr. Johnson gives one or two stories il- 
lustrating the kind of exploit by which 
Lobengula, King of the Matabele obtains 
his reputation: 

The King has the reputation of being 
a remarkably good hand at making a 
thunderstorm, and in this he gives way 
to no man. I remember one day in June 
—the one month in the whole year in 
which you least expect rain—some na- 
tives had brought a large python into 
camp, and were singing some of their 
rain songs. Itis sudden death to any 
native in Matabeleland who, if he sees a 
python, does not by some means or other 
manage to secure it and bring it in alive. 
The King took possession of the reptile, 
and said he must go and make rain. I 
laughed at this, agd said I did not think 
he could doso, to which the King re- 
plied, ‘‘You will see.” The python was 
skinned alive, its liver taken out and 
cooked, and the usual rainmaking rites 
performed. Curiously enough, just be- 
fore sundown the sky clouded over, and 
soon afterward one of the heaviest thun- 
derstorms I had ever seen broke over the 
place. Next morning the King asked me 
if a white man could make a thunder- 
storm like that? I said, “No, King; if 
we could get you down amongst the 
farmers in the Karoo we could guarantee 
you a fortune.” 

He gives us his ownexplanation of the 
mystery that Lobeagula knew from the 
fact that the wind had veered round and 
had blown for three days from the west, 
which is an almost sure sign that there 
will be rain on the fourth day. That, 
however, does not explain the coinci- 
dence of the discovery of the python; 
without it there would have been no at- 
tempt at rainmaking that time. Besides, 
Lobengula frequently tries to make rain 
when drouth is persistent, and presents 
of cattle are brought in and whole kraals 
of suspected subjects are killed. 





Will be found an excellent remedy for 
sick headache. Carter’s Little Liver 
Pills. Thousands of letters from people 
who have used them prove this fact. 





Try them. 





They made a long |? 








Unchangeable 
as the Sphinx 


Tobacco 





is always 
the same. 
Reliable, 
Pleasing, 
* Delicious. 


Poultry Supplies---Special Offer. 
FOR $1.00 


WE WILL SEND 


30 Ibs. CRUSHED OYSTER SHELLS, 
10 “ BEEF SCRAPS, 

5 “ BOWKER'S ANIMAL MEAL, 
5 “ POULTRY BONE, 

1“ SUNFLOWER, 

1 pkg. PROLIFIC POULTRY FOOD, 











1666 RECORD. = 
KENDALL & WHITNEY, 

PORTLAND, ME. 4t3 
Horse Owners! Try 


GOMBAULT’S 





The Safest, Best BLISTER ever used. Takes 
he place of a!' lintmenis tor mild or severe action 
iemoves ail Bunches or Biemitshes from Horses 
ina Cattle. SUPERSEDES ALL CAUTERY 
3R FIRING. Impossidie to produce scar or biemish. 

Every bottie sold is warranted to give satisfaction 
2rice $1.60 per Dottie. Suld ty druggists, or 
ent by express, charges paici, with -ull directions 
‘or its use.@ Send for descriptive circularae 
fHE LAWKENCE-WILLIAMS (O., Cleveland oO 
SET RT NS ES OS 


Raw Flesh 


of man or horse or 
other animal (not ma- 
lignant) begins to 
cab in a night with 
*hénol Sodique. 


MANCE BROTHERS & WHITE, Philadelphia. 
At druggists. Take no substitute. 





Worlds Fair Highest Awards 


Medaland Diploma 








on Address 
Reliable Incubator and Brooder Co. Quin 








Bronze Turkeys, 


Raised on the hills of Vermont, 
where originate the best breeding 
stock. After thirty years of ex- 





“ perience, I have this year the finest 
ock l ever raised. Send for circular. 
J. F. HEMEN WAY, Chelsea, Vt. 


+» INCUBATORS! 


In-Door and Out-Door Brooders. 
94 FIRST PREMIUMS. 
Send for 104-page Ills. Catalogue. 
Prairie State Incubator Co., Homer City, Pa, 


2t4 





EPILEPSY OR FITS 


Can this disease be cured? Most physicians say 
No—I say, Yes; all forms and the worst cases. Af- 
ter 30 years study and experiment I have found the 
remedy.—Epilepsy is cured by it; cured, not sub- 
dued by opiates—the old, treacherous, quack treat- 
ment. Do not despair. Forget past impositions on 
your purse, past outrages on your confidence, past 
failures. Look forward, not backward. My remedy 
is of to-day. Valuable work on the subject, and 
large bottle of the remedy—sent free for trial. 
Mention Post-Office and Express address. 

Prof. W. H. PEEKE, F. D., 4 Cedar St., New York. 











KEEPS YOUR CHICKENS 
Strong and Healthy; Prevents all Disease. 
Good for Moulting Hens. 


absolutely Highly concentrated. In 
pT facut ate. No other kind is in 


2 


Maxe HENS SY 


Ifyou can’t get it send to us. Ask first. 


. 21-4 lb. 
same for Rs ae RA AS te 


Farm foulry ome year price Se) and lange can $b 
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JoB PRINTING, 


The Proprietors of the 


aine Farmer 


—HAVE— 


Refitted in a Thorough Manner 


+~THEIR— 


Job Printing Office 


=—WITH— 


NEW PRESSES 


—AND— 


Modern Material. 


And having secured the services 
of first-class Job Printers, 
under the charge of an 
Experienced Foreman, 


They are now Prepared to 
Execute With Neatness 
and Despatch Every 

Variety of 


NEWSPAPER, BOOK 


—AND— 


Mercantile Job Printing. 


Pamphlets, 
Town Reports, 
Town Orders, 
Handbills, 
Catalogues, 
Circulars, 
Programmes, 
Briefs, Etc., 


Printed with Care and Accuracy. 


We do not undertake to compete 
with amateur offices, 
but will do 


Fine, Accurate Work 


AT FAIR PRICES. 


Orders by Mail Promptly Attended to, 


BADGER & MANLEY, 


Williams Block, Water St., 
Two Doors South offKennebec Bridge, 


AUCUSTA, ME. 
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HORSE 
BLANKETS 


It is a guarantee of quality. 


250 STYLES. 
ALL PRICES. 





MAINE CENTRAL RAILROAD. 


Arrangement of Trains in Effect Nov. 20, 1893. 


FOR BANGOR: Leave Portland, 7.15 A. 
M., 1.20, 111.00 P. M., via Brunswick and 
Augusta, and 1.15 P. M., via Lewiston and 
Winthrop; leave Brunswick 8.20 A. M., 2.20 
P.M., 12.20 A .M., (night); leave Bath 7.16, 
10.55 A. M., 1.20 P. M. and t12.00 Midnight; 
leave Lewiston, (upper) 2.35 P. M.; leave Lew- 
iston (lower) 6.50 A.M., 1.25 and +11.30 P.M.; 


leave Gardiner 9.15 A. M., 3.20 P. M., 11.25 A. 
M., leave Augusta, 9.33 A. M., 3.42 P. M., t1.50 
A.M. Leave Skowhegan 8.35 A. M., and1.40 
P. M.; leave Waterville 2.45 A. Mj, 6.05 and 
7.15 (mixed) 10.20 A. M., t4.30 P. 

FOR ST. JOHN and AROOSTOOK CO: 
Leave Bangor 6.00 A. M. and 17.30 P. M.; 


leave Bangor for Ellsworth and Mt. Desert 
Ferry and Bar Harbor 7.00 and 8.15 A. M. 
7.00 P.M.; for Bucksport 7.30 A.M., 1.45 and 
7.10 P.M. 

A train leaves Portland at 8.30 A. M. for 
Lewiston, Waterville and Farmington. 
Evening trains leave Portland at 5.10 M 
for Lewiston; 5.05 P. M. for Brunswick, Bath, 
Augusta. and Waterville. 

1¢ mid-day trains connect for Rockland, 
Farmington, Phillips, Kingtield, North An- 
son, Skowhegan, Belfast, Dexter, Dover and 
Foxcroft and Bucksport, and night trains run 


every night between Boston and Bangor, 
connectir at Brunswick for Lewiston, 
Bath and Rockland, and by waiting at 


junction points, for Skowhegan, excepting 
onday mornings, and for elfast, Dexter 
and Bucksport, excepting Sunday mornings. 
FOR PORTLAND, BOSTON, and WAY 
STATIONS: Leave St. John 10.40 P. M., Sat 
urday night at 8.30 P. M.; leave Houlton 
11.30 A. M., 8.30 P. M.; leave St. Stephen 
9.50 P.M.; leave Vanceboro’ ¢2.15 A.M. an 
2.30 P.M.; leave Bar Harbor 8.00 and 11.00 A. 
M., 2.45 P.M.; leave Ellsworth, 10.10 A. M., 
2.00 and 4.50 P.M.; leave Bucksport 5.45, 9.50 
.M., 4.50 P. M.; leave Bangor 17.20 A. M., 
12.45, 18.00 P. M.; leave Dover and Foxcroft 
(via Dexter) 7.05 A.M., 4.25 P.M.; leave Bel- 
fast 7.20 A. M., 12.30 and 3.55 P.M.; leave 
Skowhegan 8.35 A.M.,1. 
ville (via Winthrop) 9.25 A. 
Augusta) 9.25 A.M., 2.25, 10.08 P.M.; leave 





Augusta, 6.30, 110.10 A.M, 3.10, 111.00 
P.M., leave Bath 7.15, 10.55 A.M., 4.05 P.M.. 
112 Midnight, Sundays at 10.55 A.M.; leave 
Brunswick 7.40, 11.20, t11.30 A.M., 4.30, 
112.35 Gieht; leave Farmington 9.00 A.M., 
2.35 P. M.; leave Lewiston (upper) 7.20, 11.10 


A. M., 4.30 P.M.; leave Lewiston (lower) 6.50, 
10.40 A.M., 111.30 P. M. 

The mid-day express trains run_ daily, Sun- 
days included, each way between Boston, Ban- 
or and St. John, connecting for and from 
Awiston, Bath and Rockland. 

The morning train from Augusta, and fore- 
noon trains from Bangor and Lewiston, con- 
nect for Rockland. Trains run between Au- 
gusta and Gardiner, Bath and Brunswick, and 
vetween Brunswick and Lewiston, at conven- 
ient hours, for time cf which, as well as time 
of trains at stations not mentioned above, ref- 
erence may be had to posters at stations and 
other public places, or Time Table Folder will 
be cheerfully furnished on application to the 
} poral Passenger Agent. 

ily. 


PAYSON TUCKER, 
F. E. Bootusy, Vice Pres. & Gen’l M’g’r. 
Gen’! Pass. & Ticket Ag’t. 
Nov. 7, 1893. 





Poultry Supplies. 
Ground Oyster Shells, 
Ground Beef Scraps, 
Cracked Poultry Bone, 
Bone Meal, 

Hen Wheat and Barley, 
Buckwheat, 

Sunflower Seed, 

Bowker’s Animal Meal, 
Prolific Poultry Food, 
Climax Poultry Fountains, 
Wilson Bone Mills, 
Poultry Wire Netting, 


Nest Eggs. 
"Prices Quoted on Application. 


KENDALL & WHITNEY, 


PORTLAND, ME. 
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Flour City Horse Power 
HAY PRESS. 


Lightest e 

Kunning, 
Self-Feeding, 
Fastest Pressing, 
Simplest and Best. 





ye - 
INNARD PRESS CO. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Hope’”’ 
And Other Songs, 
BY LURA BELL, 


One of the finest of our local writers. A 
charming book of poems, suitable for a gift 
Contains many RARE GEMS, 


Price 40 cents only. 
For sale at 


J. Frank Pierce’s, Augusta. 


AUCUSTA SAVINCS BANK. 
ORGANIZED IN 1848. 





Assets, Nov. 1, 1892, $5,955,862.60. 
Surplus, $450,000. 


TrusTErs—Wm. 8. Badger Artemas Libbey, 
J. H. Manley, L. C. Cornish, Lendall Titeomb. 
Deposits received and placed on interest the 
first 
t on the 
Especial privileges onded to Busouters, 


Burlington“Stay-On” 


Write for handsome illustrated catalogue—sent free. 
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THE MAINE FARMER: An Agricultural and Family Newspaper. November 30, 18983. 
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Pills. 
feel like a new man. 
the most pleasant and easy to take c 
anything I ever u-«:l, being so finely 
sugar-coated that even a child will take 
them. I urge upon ail who are 


ing th 


A Friend 


Wishes to speak through the Register o 
the beneficial results he has receive: 
from a regular use of Ayer’s Pills 
He says: “I was feeling sick and tire. 
and my stomach seemed all out of order 
I tried a number of remedies, but none 
seemed to give me relief until I was in. 
duced to try the old reliable Ayer 

I have taken only one box, but 


I think they ar> 


In Need 


cof a laxative to try Ayer’s Pills.” — 
Boothbay (Me.), Register. 


“Between the ages of five and fifteen 


I was troubled with a kind of salt 

rheum, or eruption, chiefly confined t 

the legs, and especially to the bend o 

the knee above the calf. Here, runnit. 

sores formed which would scab over 
but would break immediately on mov 
leg. My mother tried every 

thing she could think of, but all wa: 
withont avail. Although a child, I read 
in the papers about the beneficial effects 
of Ayer’s Pills, and persuaded my moth- 
er to let me try them. With no great 
taith in the result, she procured 


Ayer's Pills 


and I began to use them, and soon 
noticed an improvement. 
by this, I kept on till I took two boxes, 
when the sores disappeared and have 
never troubled me since.” —H. Chipman, 
Real Estate Agent, Roanoke, Va. 


Encouraged 


“J suffered for years from stomach 


and kidney troubles, causing very severe 
pains in various parts of the body. None 
of the remedies I tried afforded me any 
relief until I began taking Ayer’s Pills, 
and was cured.”—Wm. Goddard, Notary 
Public, Five Lakes, Mich. 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass 


Sold by Druggists Every where. 


Every Dose Effective 








CARTERS 





ITTLE 
IVER 
PILLS. 








ess, 
eating, Pain in the Side, &c. While their most 
remarka 


ble success has been shown in curing 





URE 


Sick Headache and relieve all the troubles inci. 
dent to a bilious state of the system, such as 


Nausea. Drowsiness, Distress after 


SICK 


Headache, yet Carter's Litrie Liver Pitts 
are equally valuable in Constipation, curing 
and preventing this annoying complaint, while 
they also correct all disorders of the stomach, 
stimulate the liver and regulate the bowels. 
Even if they only cured 


HEAD 


Ache they would be almost priceless to those 
who suffer from this ae complaint; 
but fortunately their 


oes not end 


goodness 


those who once try them will find 


while others do not. 
s 


these little pills valuable in so — ways that 
Ger will not be willing to do without ’ 
after all sick 


Lirtie Liver PILts are very small 


and very easy to take. One or two 
@ dose. They are strictly vegetab! 
not gripe or, purge, but by their 


ills make 
and do 
ntle action 


all who use them. In vials at 25 cents; 
for $1. Sold everywhere, or sent by mail. 


CARTER MEDICINE CO., New York. 


foal PL Smal Dow, Sal Pi 





At Au 


Court of Insolvenc 
nebec. 2t4* 


Notice of Assignee of His Appointment. 


sta, in the county of Kennebec, and 
Rtate a. the 27th day of November, 


The undersigned hereby giyes notice of his 
appointment as Assignee of the estate of 
. Arthur Jaquith of Augusta, in said county 

Kennebec, Insolvent 
declared an Insolvent upon his petition, by the 
y tor said county of 


btor, who has been 


W. Jongs, Assignee. 


en- 





Ytems of General Netws. 








Staats-Zeitung, 


Paris. 


Saturday. 
struggle, 


don Times 


Mich., 


passengers 


of ruins. 
sured for $350,000. 
Seventeen hundred thousand dollars 
has been lost by the American Casualty 
Insurance & Security Company of New 
York city, within less than four years. 
This amount includes its entire cash 
,000, its surplus fund of 

,000 beside. 


capital of $1, 
$500,000 and 
es, which began almost with the begin- 


Harvard 


were 


the 


as the 


The trial board of the cruiser Colum- 
bia has figured out her official speed to 
be 22.8 knots and the premium of $350,- 
000 is assured. 

The President has selected Mr. Wash- 
ington Hessing, the editor of the Illinois 
leading German 
paper there, as Postmaster at Chicago. 

Hon. Levi P. Morton’s gout became so 
troublesome recently that an operation 
was necessary, and he will be obliged to 
keep his bed at the Hotel Londres in 
His condition is not dangerous. 

Yale conquered Harvard in the .great 
foot-ball contest at Springfield, Mass., 
made a desperate 
but didn’t even score. 
score stood, Yale 6, Harvard 0. 

The big wholesale dry goods store of 
Edson, Moore & Co., 183 to 203 Jefferson 
avenue, Detroit, Mich., burned Thurs- 
day afternoon, entailing a monetary loss 
between $500,000 and $800,000 and the 
loss of seven lives. 
Hon. Charles O'Neill, of the 2d Penn- 
sylvania District, who has for some years 
been known 
House” of Representatives at Washing- 
ton, by virtue of having seen the longest 
continuous service in that body, is dead. 

A despatch from Teheran to the Lon- 
says that twelve thousand 
persons were killed in Kushan, Persia, by 
an earthquake last week. Two thousand 
bodies were recovered from the ruins. 
Fifty thousand cattle were killed. The 
shocks are still felt daily. 

The Chicago and West Michigan east 
bound train, which left Chicago at 4.55 
M., Friday, due at Grand Rapids, 
at 10.30, struck a misplaced 
switch half a mile east of Zeeland Thurs- 
day night. The baggage car, smoker 
and coach were derailed and for a hun- 
dred yards plowed along the track. 
The sleeper carried 20 passengers and 
the day coach was well filled. The 
piled up in heaps. 
Many were injuried but none killed. 
Early Wednesday morning there was 
an extensive fire in Springfield, Mass. 
The fire was: the most destructive that 
has visited that city in many years. 
Seven fine business blocks, including the 
Glendower Hotel, are in ruins, 
burned district extends nearly 300 feet 
on Worthington street, and is 100 feet 
deep, while the frontage of the two 
Main street blocks was about 200 feet. 
Everything in this district is a mass 
Loss half a million dollars; in- 


‘Father 


The 


of the 


The 


The loss- 


ning of the company’s operations in 
June, 1890, were the result principally 
of bad management on the part of those 
in control of the business. A Receiver 
will be appointed. 

General Master Workman T. V. Pow- 


hot pursuit of the others. A reward of 
$4000 was offered for the arrest and con- 
viction of the eight robbers. 


Che Markets. 














derly came out of the general bly 
of the Knights of Labor at Philadelphia, 
Pa., on Wednesday, with flying colors. 
The report of the finance committee was 
presented, completely exonerating him, 
and then a resolution was passed de- 
claring that it was in the interest of 
harmony to declare all the offices vacant. 
This was carried out, and Mr. Powderly 
was reélected Master Workman. Pow- 
derly resigned again, Monday, and the 
result has caused a split in the order 
which is likely to make an end of the 
Knights of Labor. 

An order affecting between 200,000 and 
300,000 persons was signed by Judge 
Hart of Baltimore, Thursday. The 
Judge ordered that the charter of the 
Supreme Court of the Equitable League 
of America be annulled; that the cor- 
poration be dissulved and that its assets 
be distributed among the members en- 
titled to them. To fulfil this order, 
George B. Wills and Johnson Poe were 
appointed receivers for the league. The 
league has $316,000 in the vaults of the 
Safe Deposit and Trust and Mercantile 
Deposit and Trust companies. Its mem- 
bership is estimated between 200,000 and 
300,000. It has ‘‘courts’’ or branches in 
New ‘York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Vermont, Maryland, the District of 
Columbia, Virginia, Georgia, Alabama, 
Ohio and Illinois. 

Great excitement was caused among 
the attaches of the chancellorie at Berlin, 
Monday, by an attempt to assassinate 
Chancellor Von Caprivi. A parcel ad- 
dressed to the chancellor, supposedly 
from Arien, Baden, was received at the 
chancellorie. Cul. Edneyer, the chancel- 
lor’s aide, began to open the parcel, 
when he noticed a few grains of gun 
powder falling out. He dispatched the 
parcel to the police station. The police 
gave the parcela thorough soaking, after 
which they examined it. When the 
wrappings were removed, a striking cap 
was found attached to what proved be- 
yond a doubt to be an infernal machine. 
The infernal machine, it has been ascer- 
tained, was sent from Orleans, France. 
A letter in French accompanying it in- 
formed the chancellor that the box con- 
tained a remarkable turnip seed. 


Warren F. Putnam, President of the 
National Granite State Bank, Exeter, N. 
H., was petitioned.into insolvency Wed- 
nesday, and Saturday the Messenger, 
John J. Scammon, sold at auction the 
valuable horses, cows, and dogs belong- 
ing to Putnam. The stock went at a 
sacrifice. Ten driving horses worth a few 
years ago from three to five hundred dol- 
lars each brought in total $376, the high- 
est price being $60 and the lowest $12. 
The cattle stock, consisting of a yoke of 
oxen, two valuable bulls and seven Jer- 
sey cows and calves, brought a total of 

229.50. Four dogs and six full blooded 
puppies brought a total of $11.50; two 
imported greyhounds being sold ‘for 50 
cents each. The total receipts for the 
entire sale amounted to $615, while in 
the purchase was one horse which cost 
Putnam $500 a few years ago. 

Fire broke out in the new Henrietta 
theatre Columbus, Ohio, at 8.15 Friday 
night. In less than an hour and a half 
the opera house, the Chittenden Hotel 
and the Park theatre were in ruins. 
The loss on the Henrietta theatre and 
Auditorium is about $600,000. The 
Chittenden Hotel, including the furnish- 
ing, cost $400,000. The Park theatre 
cost $10,000. There were also in the 
buildings the Ohio Savings Bank, the 
Star shoe store, Rice’s drug store and 
Goodman’s clothing store. The losses; 
on these aggregate $50,000. There was 
insurance on all the property burned. 
Gov. McKinley lived at the Chittenden, 
but both he and Mrs. McKinley were in 
the East. The private property of value 
the Governor had in his apartments was 
saved by Captain Heistand of the regu- 
lar army. The fire destroyed a whole 
square. It probably originated from a 
defective flue in the theatre. Many fire- 
men were injured by falling brick. 

The latest swindling scheme on record 
has just come to light in Macomb, Ill. 
A man giving his name as J. V. Brown 
was the swindler, and Charles Randolph 
and W. S. Hiatt, dealers in drugs, were 
the victims. Brown came to Macomb 
two weeks ago, and stated that he had a 
half section of fine land in Cherokee 
eounty, Kan., which he would like to 
trade for horses. Hiatt and Randolph 
owned several good animals, and in a 
few days they made arrangements with 
Brown by which they were to get a quar- 
ter section of the land in exchange for 
three stallions, valued at $1300, a lot in 
the city of Omaha worth $500 and $200 
incash. The trade was made, Brown 
giving the druggists the deeds to the 
property and an abstract from the time 
it left the Government up to the present. 
Hiatt and Randolph sent the deed out to 
Cherokee, Kan., and to-day they got word 
that the land was occupied by men who 
have lived there for years, and that the 
whole thing isa fraud. Brown shipped 
his horses and left the city as soon as he 
had made the deal, and there is no trace 
as to where he went. 

An earthquake occurred at Gorham, N. 
H., at 11.30 A. M. Monday, lasting for 
about one minute, and shaking buildings 
so much that, in some instances, the oc- 
cupants left, fearing they were to be 
thrown down. The shock was felt at 
Middlebury, Vt.,,at 11.50 A. M., making 
dishes rattle and throwing down stove- 
pipes. The shock lasted one minute at 
Montpelier. Houses and blocks were 
jarred, and their walls were seen to move 
in some instances. Dishes were shaken 
from cupboard shelves and broken. At 
St. Johnsbury, the tremor lasted three 
or four seconds, and buildings were 
shaken perceptibly as if by an explosion. 
At St. Albans the shock was felt a few 
minutes just before noon. The move- 
ment of the earth was from south to 
north, and the shock lasted from three 
to five seconds. Buildings were shaken 
up’ perceptibly, and the inmates rushed 
to the street in fright in a number of in- 
stances. There was a slight earthquake 
at the same time in Northern New York. 
Montreal reports a shock felt there, and 
in many places in Quebec and Eastern 
Ontario. 


An attempt was made Saturday night 
to wreck a train on the Lake Shore Rail- 
road. About a mile from Elkhart, Ind., 
Conductor Hickok and two brakemen 
were attacked by eight burly tramps, 
who had boarded the train at Elkhart, 
and had been concealed between the 
cars. They overpowered the crew, and 
were proceeding to disconnect the last 
ten cars when the crew, assisted by the 
engineer and fireman, again secured con- 
trol of the train. A second attempt was 
made five miles further on, and from 
that point into Goshen, four miles, a des- 
perate fight was waged between the 
eight tramps and the crew. The tramps 
endeavored to leave eight or ten cars of 
the train on the track, into which, it 
was expected, the New York fast ex- 
press, following close after, would dash. 
In the consequent wreck, it is surmised, 
the wreckers expected to get away with 
considerable booty from the express car. 
The tramps were frustrated in their de- 
sign by Conductor Hickok, who was 
badly bruised and pummelled, as was 
one of the brakemen. The robbers se- 
cured four watches and all the money 
belonging to the crew. When the train 
arrived in the Goshen yards, the robbers 








REPORT OF WATERTOWN AND BRIGHTON 
LIVE STOCK MARKET. 


(Specially Reported for the Maine Farmer | 


LrvE Stock YArpDs, Nov. 28, 1593. 
At BRIGHTON. 
ra Ss & & 
Maine Drovers. % y - 
= P 2 
x o 2 > 
Dennison & Rogers, 20 25 
McIntire & Howe, 25 13 
J. G. Littlefield, 11 4 
C. T. rwell, 450 

J. H. Gilman, 12 110 1 
F. L. Libby, 10 400 5 
. A. Libby, 25 13 
J.T. Ryan, 11 4 


THE AGGREGATE OF LIVE STOCK aT 
WATERTOWN AND BRIGHTON YARDS. 
Cattle, 2,495: sheep, 8,543; hogs, 

32,730; calves, 739; horses, 442. 

MAINE Stock AT MARKET. 
Cattle, 105; sheep, 960; calves, 60; 
horses, 82. 
CATTLE EXPORTS FOR OLD ENGLAND. 


The exportations of cattle from Boston 
for the past week were 1685 head. Mar- 
ket weak at 11@11¢c., estimated dressed 
weight. 

How WE Found THE MARKET. 

The yards were not very bountifully 
supplied with cattle this week. Butchers 
were not concerned about buying to any 
extent. They wanted a few and ob- 
tained them without any trouble. Sales 
were at 3@634c., dryssed weight, with a 
few fancy stall fed at 7@8c., dressed 
weight. Geo. Harris of Whitefield, N. 
H., had 4 five year olds very fancy and 
sold at top market price. Sturtevant & 
Haley were the buyers. 

The sheep market rather weak and 
prices last quoted were slimly sustained. 
Sales at 1144@3c., for sheep and 3@4}éc., 
for lambs. 

A large number of fat hogs have been 
received within the week, and bought up 
at a decline of 4c. per lb. For Western 
live 544@6c., was paid, laid down here. 
For country hogs, 634c., dressed weight, 
was all butchers would pay. 

A good trade in veal calves. Quicker 
than any week for a year. They were 
sold rapidly at 4@‘¢c., advance, rang- 
ing from 244@6¥ c. per lb. , 

The supply of milch cows not as large 
as usual. Dealers were doubtful how 
the demand would be, and handled 
cautiously. Sales at $20@$60 per head. 

Some horse dealers seem to be of the 
opinion that the trade was a grain bet- 
ter, but there is no mistaking the fact 
that common grades are way down from, 
$15@$20 less than can be bought in the 
country. :Sales at $55@$100; fair grades, 
$100@$135; good horses, $140@$175; not 
many fancy horses onthe market. A 
car load of Kentucky drivers and trot- 
ers at a special sale at $200@$300. 

SALES OF MAINE STOCK. 

C. F. Hanson sold 10 oxen, live weight 
1500 Ibs., at 444c. live weight. The 
Libby Co. sold 6 steers, live weight 1400 
Ibs., at 446c.; 27 calves, of 3070 Ibs., at 
53gc.; lambs at 444c. Dennison & Rog- 
ers sold 2 mileh cows at $36@$40; 10 
cattle, live weight 1600 lbs., at $4.60 live 
weight; 13 calves at 5'éc. 

REMARKS. 

It being Thanksgiving week, the de- 
mand for cattle and other kinds of live 
stock was light, comparatively speaking. 
It was dressed poultry that buyers 
want this week and there were quanities 
of it on the market, from the West, East 
and North, and as to quality, all sorts 
were offered, but these sales were in 
the city, at commission houses and out- 
side the markets. Thestock trains were 
all at market but the number of car loads 
were limited. Those who had stock 
were anxious to effect disposals and get 
into the city as soon as possible to look 
after their poultry. The usual holiday 
feeling exists in and about Quincy mar- 
ket. Everybody is after the turkey and 
the fixings. Streets blocked with vehi- 
cles of every description heavy and light. 
Considerable hustling up to Tuesday 
night. 

LATE SALES AT BRIGHTON Last WeEb- 
NESDAY. 

Maine was fairly represented with 
milch cows, principally, and many of 
good quality. W. W. Hall & Son sold 3 
milch cows at $40, of fair quality; 1 do. 
at $48; 1 springer at $44. Merry & Cas- 
well sold 2 springers at $32 each; 2 oxen, 
live weight 2,900 lbs., at $95. S. H. 
Wardwell sold 2 milch cows at $50 each, 
very good quality; 5 extra springers at 
$40 each. R. Connors sold 7 milch cows 
at $40 each. P. F. Litchfield sold 32 
milch cows from $40 to $55 a head. J. 
S. Henry sold various cows for milk, 
ranging from $25@$50. Remick & Che- 
ney sold 6 extra to choice new milch 
cows from $45@$55. The Libby Co. 
sold a lot of 16 springers, at $40 per 
head. 

Working oxen—A few pairs .on sale, 
but the inquiry was light. J. D. Hos- 
mer sold 1 pair, girthing 6 ft., 6 in., live 
weight 2,500 Ibs., at $85; 1 pair 7 ft. cat- 
tle, live weight 3,100 Ibs., at $90. 





BOSTON PRODUCE MARKET. 





Boston, November 28, 1893. 

The following are to-day’s quotations 
of provisions, produce, ete. : 

Butter—Fancy creamery in small pack- 
ages at 28!¢@291¢c.; Western creamery 
extra at 27@27‘<: firsts and held 25@ 
26c.; imitation creamery 23@24c.; fac- 
tory 18@22c.; Northern creamery, extra 
2e@28hZ0.; do. dairy 24@25c.; Eastern 
cream, extra at 26@27c. The above quo- 
tations are receivers’ prices for strictly 
wholesale lots. Jobbing prices higher. 

Cheese—Northern full creams and 
twin, 11's@12%e.; fair to good, 9@ 
104gc.; Western choice, 10@11éc.; fair 
to good, 8@9%c.; sage, 13@13\¢c. 

Eggs—Fastern fancy fresh, 30@33c.: 
Eastern fresh, 27@28c.; Provincials, 25@ 
26c.; Michigans, 25!4@27c.; Westerns, 
24@25c.; held stock, 19@2Ic. 

Poultry—Northern turkeys at 10@17c. ; 
chickers 14@16c.; Western chickens at 
9@13c.; fowls at 9@13c.; Western turk- 
eys at 12@l5c.; live fowls at 10c. 

Potatoes—Houlton and Aroostook He- 
brons at 86@70c; do Rose at 60@63c. per 
bush; New York Stars and Burbanks, 
58@60c. 

Apples—No 1 Baldwins at $2 75@3 25; 
fair to good, $2 25@2 50; No 1 Greenings 
at $2 75@3 25; Snows $3 00@3 50; Grave- 
nsteins $3 00@3 75. 

Beans—New York hand-picked pea, 
$1.80@1.85; marrow pea at $1.70@1.75; 
choice screened pea $1.60@170; hand- 
picked med. at $1.75@1.85; choice 
screened $1.60@1.70: choice yellow eyes 
$2.10@2.20; California pea beans $2.00@ 
2.20. 

Hay—Best $16@18; fair to good $15 
@16.00; poor to ordinary at $12@14.50; 
Eastern swale $10.50@10.00. 





CHICAGO CATTLE MARKET. 


CuHIcaGo, Nov. 28, 1893. 

The cattle market—Receipts, 5,000; 
shipments,—; weaker; common to ex- 
tra steers $3 00@$6 00; stockers and 
feeders at $2 25@$3 65; cows and bulls 
$1 00@$3 25; calves, $2 25@$6 00. 

Hogs—Receipts, 26,000; shipments,—; 
market heavy at $5 00@$5 50; common 
choice mixed at $5 10@$5 54; choice as- 
sorted, $5 50@$5 60; light, $5 15@$5 50; 
pigs at $4 40. 

Sheep—Receipts, 10,000; shipments—; 
market weak; poor to choice at $1 00@ 





escaped, but two were subsequently cap- 
ek and the sheriff and a posse are in 


$3 50; lambs, $2 75@$4 50. 


AUGUSTA CITY MARKET. 


(Corrected weekly for the Maine Farmer.]} 
WEDNESDAY Nov. 29. 
ApPLEs-— New, $2.00@$3.00 per bil. 
BEANs—Pea beans $2 00@$2 25; 
low Eyes $2 25. 
BuTTrER—Ball 
Creamery 28c. 
CHEESE—Factory and domestic 
10@12c. 
CotTron SEED MEAL—$1 50 per cwt. 
Eeeas—Fresh, 25@26c per dozen. 


butter 20 to 


$4 50@85 00. 


Rye $1 25. 


and stags, 2c. 


cask; cement $1 75. 
Larp—Tierce 13c; in tins 12c. 
MEAL—Corn 60c; rye 90@$1 00. 
SHoRTS—$1 20@1 25 per hundred. 


20c. spring lamb, 6@8c; veals, 7@8c 
round hog, 7%. 
PRoDUCE—Potatoes, 50@60c 


bushel; squash, $1 00 per hundred. 





PORTLAND MARKET. 


WEDNESDAY, Nov. 29. 


ed 9@10e. per lb. 


creamery, 28@2%c. 
BEANs—Pea, $1 95@2 00; Yellow Eyes, 
$2 25@2 35. 


$3 75 


$4 00@4 45. 


42@43c; cotton seed, car lots, $26 
27 00; cotton seed, bag lots, $27 00 
28 00; sacked bran, car lots, $17 0( 
18 50; sacked bran, bag lots, $18 
19 00; 
middlings, bag lots, $21 00@23 00. 
LarRD—Yrer 
per tub, 75,@93jc; pail, 8@12. 
PoTaTOES—70@75c per bu. 
Provisions— Fowl, 12@18c.; chickens, 


; 


extra beef, $9 50@9 75; pork backs, 20 


lle; covered, 11's@12. 





BANGOR PRODUCE MARKET. 
WEDNESDAY, Nov. 29. 
APPLES—Choice strung, 5@6c 
lb.; choice sliced, 8@10c. 


bush.; hand picked pea, $2 50@$2 75. 


good, 21@23c. 

EeGs—26@27c per doz. 

CBEESE--Best factory, per 1lb., (new) 
12@13ec; best dairy, per lb., (new) 12@ 
13e. 

Provisions—Pork, round hog, per Ib., 
8c. Chickens, 15@20c. Turkeys, none 
in the market. 

GRAIN—Oats, prime country, new, 40c. 

Hay—Best loose, $16 00. 

Corn—60c; meal, 56c. 

PoTaTOES—40@45e per bu. 


NEW YORK STOCK AND MONEY MARKET. 


New YorRK, Nov. 28. 





New 4’s reg., 11346 
New 4's coun., 113% 
United States 2’s reg., 9546 
Central Pacific 1sts, . 102 
Denver & R. G. Ists, 112 
Erie 2ds, 74 
Kansas Pacific Consols, 89 
Oregan Nav. ists, 103 
Kansas Pacific Ists, 104 





John Hofferman was discharged by a 
Winona (Minn.) firm on Wednesday. 
The following day his wife entered the 
store with their baby and said that the 
firm must take care of the infant until 
her husband received his position again. 
Hofferman was immediately sent for and 
restored to his position, and the baby 
sent home toits mother. What an in- 
spiring effect most always results from a 
spirited attack of infantry! 





The Connecticut Creamery Associa- 
tion, composed of leading dairymen, met 
at Hartford last week, and fixed the 
price of butter in prints at 33 cents per 
pound to dealers. 


—Her neighbors and friends at River- 
side gave Mrs. Fossett a house-warming, 
the other evening, the occasion being the 
occupancy of her new house presented 
by her father. 








MRS. MELINDA A. REDIKER, 
Washburn, Me. 


A MARVELOUS CURE! 


DANA SARSAPARILLA Co.: 

GENTLEMEN —I feel that I owe to Goda deep 
debt of gratitude for the great cure wrought in me 
by taking scarcely four bottles of 


DANA’S 
[- os had CA N K ERR in its worstform. My throat 
= Was eaten full of cavities, and my lungs 
—were affected so badly that I would a 
jall night. Couid get no rest or sleep. Wou 
=— raise a large amount of phlegm mixed with== 
aan Plood. I crew so weak I could not sit up, 
for over three months before I — usih 










a 





ILLA. I 

it, and 

have not vomited since. The CANKER has been 

healed, though the cavities in my throat show 
its fearful rav: 


The truth of the above is certified to by TUR- 
NER WILEY, Merchant, Washburn, Me. 








Dana Sarsaparilila Co., Belfast, Maine. 





Yel- 
5c. 


new 


FLovr—St. Louis $4 00@$4 50; Patent 


Grain—Cern tc; oats 48c; barley 65c; 


Hay— Loose #15@17; pressed ~ (@.0. 
STRAW—$7 75@$8.00 
HIDES AND SKiNe—Cow aides, 3c, 


dividing on 90 Ibs; ox hides, 44¢c; bulls 


LIME AND CEMENT—Lime $1 10 per 


Provisions—Clear salt pork 12@14c. 
beef per side 6@8c; ham 14@14'¢c; fowls, 


10@12c; chickens, 12@15c; turkeys 17 to accidentally shot himself in the head 


’| Friday afternoon and died two hours 
per 
bushel; cabbages, $1.00 per hundred; 
beets, 50c. per bushel; turnips, 50c per 


AppLEs—Eating, $3.50@$3 75 per bbl. ; 
common, $1 75@$2 50 per bbl; evaporat- 


BuTTER—20@2I1c. for choice family; 


CHEESE—Maine and Vermont Factory, 
12'4@134e; N. Y. Factory, 124%@13\«c. 
FLour—Superfine, $2 80@$3 10; Spring 
X and XX, $3 15@3 25; Roller Michigan, 
400; St. Leuis Winter Patents, 


Fisn—Cod Shore, $5 25@5 50; Scaled 


herring per box, 14@19c; Mackerel, 
shore, extra, $17 00@18 00. 
Grain—Corn, bag lots, 54c; oats 


middlings, car lots, $2000@21 50; 


tierce, 75g,@93{c per Ib.; 


14@l15c. ; turkeys, 17@19c; eggs, 28@30c. ; 
$20 50; clear, 20 00@20 50; hams, 104g@ 


per 
Breans—Yellow eyes, $2 15@$2 25 per 


BuTTER—Best, 23@26c per lb.; fair to | 





Mr. Phineas McPhee’s right foot was 
mangled by being caught in a roller in 
the mill at Redington last week. The 
foot was amputated at the instep. 

Mr. John L. Johnson, of Monson, one 
of the best known Swedish citizens, met 
with a sad acident Wednesday, having 
his right eye completely torn from the 
socket, his cow throwing up her head 
while he was feeding her, and striking 
him with her horn. He was sent to the 
Eye and Ear Infirmary Portland. 

A party of skaters broke the ice on 
Lake Hebron, Monson, Wednesday, and 
four of them wentin. Help soon arrived 
and by the means of poles they were 
drawn out much chilled. A small son 
of Owen Williams went down twice, but 
caught the ice as he was making the 
third trip and was saved. 

Mrs. Fred F. Woodman, who lives on 
the Hollis side of the river at Bar Mills, 
was very badly burned on Friday by 
stepping into a kettle of boiling water. 
In removing her stockings the flesh came 
off with them. 

Linwood J. Osgood, aged 18 years, 


after, at his home at Dedham. 

Mrs. George Taylor of Bridgton, who 
broke her leg some six weeks ago, has 
met with another accident. She fell 
down several stairs and very severely 
injuring the foot of the other leg. 

At the Stone Mill of the Dexter Cor- 
poration at Dexter, the elevator gave 
way and precipitated John Crossland, 
the boss spinner, the whole distance 
from the fourth story to the bottom. 
One arm was broken and one foot bad- 
ly twisted, causing a severe strain and 
swelling at the ankle. 

Abvut 7 o’clock Thursday morning, 
Miss Lizzie Oliver, who has been attend 
ing Mrs. Anna Morse at Bath during her 
illness, was just leaving home when she 
slipped and feli on her doorstep breaking 
her left arm between the wrist and 
elbow. 

Winthrop Mansell was caught in the 
veneer machinery at the Greenville Manu- 
facturing Company's mill, Sunday night, 
and instantly killed. His heart and liver 
were torn out and left upon the machine. 

Leory Crowell, 15 years old, son of 
Selden Crowell of Dexter, broke through 
the ice while skating on Puffer’s pond, 
Monday evening, and was drowned. 

Alton Ladd, the 12-year-old son of O. 
D. Ladd of Warren, broke through the 
ice while skating near the upper falls, 
Monday afternoon, and was drowned. 





Maine Sportsmen’s Meeting. 

The annual meeting of the Maine 
Sportsmen’s Fish and Game Association, 
will be held in Bangor on January 20th. 
The addresses will be as follows: 

Hon. J. Manchester Haynes of Augusta, 





and Game. 
| the State.” 
| Hon. H. 0. Stanley of Dixfield, “The 
| Methods and Success of the Propagation 
of Fish.” 

Hon. A. M. Spear, of Gardiner, ‘“‘Own- 
ership of Our Game Preserves by Clubs 
!and Associations.” 

Dr. E. W. Gould, of Thomaston, ‘‘Shore 
Fisheries.” 

Dr. J. F. Hill, of Augusta, ‘“‘Non-resi- 
dents and Our Fish and Game.” 

Land Agent C, E. Oak, of Caribou, 
“The Game Resources of Aroostook 
County.” . 

It is expected that Hon. D. F. Davis 
and Hon. T. H. Wentworth of Bangor; 
Hon. W. P. Whitehouse, of Augusta; 
L. T. Carleton, Esq., of Winthrop, and 
H. R. Virgin, Esq., of Portland, will also 
speak. 


“Our Guides and the Game of the 
| State.” 

| Hon. Wm. T. Haines of Waterville, 
| “Protection and Propagation of Fish 


The Interest and Duty of 


| 
| 
| 








The Maine Team Wins. 

The Boston Shooting Association's 
club house at Wellington, Mass., was 
thronged with shooters, Saturday, from 
all over New England, the occasion be- 
ing the return match between the Maine 
team and the Massachusetts team. In 
the former match the team from the 
Pine Tree State beat by three birds. 
Saturday they did even better, winning 
the match by seven points. The score: 

Maine team—C. O. Rowe, 43, A. 8. Alex- 
ander 49, Capt. Jones 40, Dr. Bates 41, A. 
Webster 42; total 215. 

Massachusetts team—Eager 37, Le Roy 46, 
Gore 36, Climax 42, Barrett 47; to.al 208. 

The Gentle Sport. 

Fond Mother—‘‘But, Edward, dear, 
foot ball seems so brutal to me.” 

Edward—“That’s just a woman’s view 
of the matter. It is the most gentle- 
manly sport possible. You recollect 
Billy Simmons, who was here last sum- 
mer? Well, J happened to kick off his 
ear in the course of the play last week, 
and on the very instant the game was 
ended, mother, I went right to his eot in 
the hospital and apologized to him.” 





That pride of Bowdoin and all its 
friends, the magnificent Walker Art 
Building, is now completed, and when a 
few pictures and casts are put in place, 
all will be ready for the dedication next 
June. This noble structure is not only 
a spacious receptacle for works of art, 
but isa wonderful work of art itself, 
and standing as an ornament upon the 
beautiful campus of old Bowdoin, will 
do much to spread the fame of this in- 
stitution. 





Winslow M. Sawyer, one of the lead- 
ing citizens of Milbridge, died, Thurs- 
day evening, only a few hours after a sur- 
gical operation was performed upon him 
for appendicitis. Mr. Sawyer has been 


He was a member of the firm of G. & 
W. M. Sawyer, grocers, of Milbridge, and 
was aman much respected by all of his 
fellow citizens. He was about thirty- 
five years of age. 





These patents have been granted: 
Chas. E. Darling, Auburn, cooking 
range; Fred M. Haines, Fort Fairfield, 
jhorse hoe and fertilizer distributor; 
Frank E. Harris, Lewiston, tag fastener; 
George A. Lambert, Belfast, plow coulter; 
Henry I. Stickney, Portland, and H. C. 
| Baxter, Brunswick, machine for silking 
corn; James W. Grant, Orono, hose 
valve; Frank C. Weston, Bangor, brake 


for bicycles. 











Job lot bargains in buildings are still 
the vogue at Jackson Park. The New 
| York building, which cost $150,000, has 
| been knocked off at $1,200. 





| Miss L. Abbie McDowell of Belfast 
| completed her sixty-fourth term of 
school iu Morrill village last week. 





An earthquake lasting thirty seconds 


| Chas. W. and Cordelia Abbott, aged 2 years. 


Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U. S. Gov't Report 
Baki 


Reval Powder 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 








In Portland, Nov. 18, Mrs. Bride, 
| aged 98 years; Nov. 18, Bridwet. oi 
O'Rourke, aged 63 years; Noy. 2, \yo! Peter 


atlarricd. 





= t— son of Ida J., and the ja b Scott 
In this city, Nov. 23, by Rev. C. S. Cum-|°* trout, ager 8 years, 6 months; Noy. on” K 
mings, Thomas H. Bodge to Miss Emma V. | Hott eareld. son of William M.,’ and iene 
Stimpson, both of this city. fe c im Sih years 4 months; Noy. 99 § 
In Albion, Nov. 25, Edgar W. Warren of | Tons H. yanneeay awed 71 yea ov. } 
Albion to Miss Rosa J. Green of Winslow. | — it —~ youngest daughter of Emerson 
In Brooklyn, N. Y., Nov. 21, Arthur F. Par- Nov ra ite 9 We aged 3 Years.1 monty 
rott of Augusta, Me., to Miss Lillian Moody of | - hs: N 1S. Boothby, axed 75 yean 4 
Brooklyn. . mont -+| Nov. 22, Harry S., and Cora B. Fo 
In Bucksport, Nov. 22, Azial A. Baker of | “fT: 4g@4¢ 1 year, 8 months ™ 


Barnstable, Mass., to Miss Nellie M. Bennett | , an rompcet, Nov. 11, Miss Sarah | ttlefield 


of Verona. 
In Brewer, Noy. 22, William Johnson to| o/" Paris. Nov. 18, Harry A. W 


of wae ee hitman, age 
Miss Flora Price, both of Brewer. = Nov. 20, Amos W. Do aged a 
in Bath, Nov. 20, Albert Reed to Miss Mag- In Pleasantdale, Nov. 2 
gie Gallagher, both of Bath. wife of Capt. Daniel E Rot! Mrs Annie May 


In Bridgton, Nov. 18, Fred E. Harnden to 
iss Eva May Green; Nov. 22, John Royal | 
Gore to Miss Beniah Louise Brigham, all of 


Bridgton. 
In Biddeford, Nov. 18, Albert W. Ham of 


Iv Phipsburg, Nov. 19, Capt. Wy 
aged 62 years, pt m.H Smal 
n Richmond, Noy. 17, 


red 71 years James Whitte 
aged 71 years, 10 months. n, 


Shapleigh, to Miss Susie Greene of Biddeford. | , os Boo ~ am Nov. 7, Mrs. Elizabeth Lane 
In Bluehill, Nov. 8, George E. Clark to Miss Bs a © penta. ~ 
Hattie Saunders, both of Surry. O'Leary, aed’ 19 veovs. Soy 27', Miss Annie 

In Berlin, N. H., Nov. 2, Eugene Bean of | ~ 1, Skow 1egan. Nov 22 say ~ , 
Mr. and Mrs. F. T “aged 6 montke™ 


fethel, Me., to Miss Ellen M. Brown of Milan, 


a Ross, awed mont} 
In Saco, Nov. 20, Mrs. Eliza Berry. 
years. — 

In South Paris, Nov. 14, Joh 


In Bangor, Noy. 23, Elvy M. Estabrook to 
Miss Minnie B. Parsons; Nov. 22, Ernest E. 





ifttleGeld to Miss Elvira E. Jenkins, all of | aged about 40 years 0. Canw 
angor. ‘ : Stets fov. 2% — Ann PB 
in China, Nov, 24, A. F. Turner to Miss | of Reubee Ds oy..20. Mrs. Ann Pulsifer, » 
Flora E. Folsom, both of Palermo. In Standish, Nov. 22. M , 
; yo upberiand Centre, Nov. 14, Will Perley | wife of Reuben Bl she. ened. ;ane Newbury 
© Miss Hattie Eaton. S, ime thet Se Tote 

In Camden, Noy. 19, Arthur P. Webster to cant ar mine. Oct, 33, , 1 Webbe 
Miss Eva Richards, both of Camden, | In South Dover, Nov. 1. ( \ 

In Castine, Nov. 16, Arthur Burdette Con-| onjy daughter of Mr. and Mr. ca? Dor 
ner of Brooklyn, N. Y., to Miss Annie Cate ~¥ro : ° ts. CN. Do 


aged 5 years, 6 months 
In Everett, Mass., Nov. 8, Clarence E. Niles a oa Rapeeeee, | Wilbur W. Pt 
of Bowdoinham, Me., to Miss Gertrude E. n Somerville, Mass.. Nov vl 
Whiting of Skowhegan, Me. ; . | J, wife of John D. Murch of Bay So 

In East Corinth, Nov. 22, J. Frederick Akin | 47 years, 11 months ; “» ae 
of Sangerville, to Miss Harriet H. Blackwell | “Tn South Walduboro, Nov. 17. infan 
“«< orinth. Saye 4 of Wintield Davis. ~~ 

n Ellsworth, Nov. 16, Oscar Tracy to Mrs. In West Pembroke. Nov. } 
Lucretia Small, both of Ellsworth. Wilder, aged 52 years. | 

In Edgecomb, Nov. 15, Charles T. Somes to| "In Waterford. Nov. 20. Mrs H 
Miss Jennie B. Bragg, both of kdgecomb. of Boston, Mass., daughter of the 

In Fryeburg, Nov. 18, William H. Thurston | Farrar of Waterford i 
to Miss Flora M. Smart, both of Fryeburg; In Warren, Nov. 16 Lewis Wi: 
Nov. 16, John McPherson to Miss Mary Me- | 65 years, 10 months. _ 
Pherson, both of Prince Edward Island; Nov. In West Paris, Nov. 12. Mrs. Joi W 
11, Madison O. Charles of Chatham, N. H., to| aged 79 years. ~—— Va 
Miss Lillian B. Charles of Fryeburg. n Waltham, Mass., Nov. 18 

In Farmington, Nov. 18, Sorry L. Goodwin | widow of Dr.'Asa McAllister,’ 
to Miss Maud I. Stewart, both of Farmington ; | Ellsworth, Me., aged 74 years. 
Nov. 18, Fonzo R. McLaughlin to Miss Lizzie F ages Sint 
Houghton, both of Weld. 

In Franklin, Nov. 15, Barney Mullan of 
Hancock, to Miss Sarah A. Wentworth of 
Franklin. 

In Foxcroft, Nov. 11, John T. Merrill to Miss 


Mogridge of Castine. 


ieorge E, 


el Eastinan 
ite 


Capaw, aged 


Mrs. Ann, 


formerly of 





AN AWAKENING 


What is it that is awakening people 





Florence 8. Chandler, both of Foxcroft. all bse! the land and causing such a 
m. Gardiner, Nov. 18, Amasa Bryant of | thrill of excitement and gratitude every. 
Pittston, to Miss Edith A. Zwicker of Gard- | where among the sick and suffering js 
iner; Nov. 18, Howard E. Ring to Miss Ella | ;, the new de yarture by that . on . 
M. Purdee, both of Gardiner. ee eperture Dy that greatest aad 

In Harpswell, Nov, 19, Fred A. Lyon to Miss | Most suecessful specialist in the cure of 
Clara M. Higgins, both of Brunswick. | fall nervous and chronic diseases Dt 

In Hollis, Nov. 18, Joseph F. Sands of Bux- | Greene f 34 Te le Pl wean 
ton, to Miss Mabel M. Manson. oy © emple Place, Bostor 
ut Harrin ston, Nov. 18, Frank A. Dore to | Mass., who offers to the sick everywher 
Mrs. Laura E. Stevens, both of Cherryfield. _|the opportunity of consulting him by 

In Kenduskeag, Nov. 18, Charles Mayo t6| letter free of charge. Think of it, suf 


Miss Carrie E. Tibbetts, both of Bangor. | 
In Moscow, Nov. 2, Tracy F. Powell to 
Miss Cora L. Adams, both of The Forks. 
In Madison, Nov. 18, John C. WilliAms of 
Skowhegan, to Mrs. Hattie Emery of Madison. 
In Orland, Nov. 11, Bartlett I. Leach of 


ferers, you who have sought vain for 
relief, or for a satisfactory explanation 
of your disease! By writing 
your complaint, this great | 


Penobscot, to Miss Blanche Crocker of Stock-| send you, free of charge, an exact on 
ton Springs. _ | planatio f - disease “we 
In Oxford, Nov. 11, Joseph W. Lebroke of | P4Bation oF your disease . 
Norway. to Miss Nellie M. Wood of Oxford. do to be cured. 

In Portland, Noy. 18, Morris Henry Morrison He gives most careful and cit at 


of Portland, to Miss Elizabeth Barton of Lon —_ , home « 
don, England; Roscoe D. Berry to Miss Hattie te notion to all letters and makes 
— both of Westbroke; Nov. 22, John O, | Stand just what your com] nt is, He 

ussell to Miss Eva A. Littletield; Nov. 23, | is the discoverer of that zreat 
Henry P. 8. Goold to Mrs. Adelaide Graves; ae : 


1 under- 


nerve cure 


Nov. 22, Herbert McKenney to Miss Etta M.| Dt. Greene’s Nervura blood and nerv 
Pelton, all of Portland. remedy, and uses nothing in his practice 

In Pleasant Hill, North Hermon, Nov. 18,| but harmless vegetable medicines. The 
W. J. Edminster to Miss Lelia Hammond, ala + Peas ; : 
both of Hermon. success which he is having in curing dis- 

In Rockport, Nov. 4. Samuel E. Ogier of | ease through letter correspondence is 
Camden, to Mrs. Rebeca Coats of Rockport. marvelous. Write him, then, all about 


In Saco, Oct. 16,Clarence E. Morrill of North 
Conway to Miss Georgia A. Bowie of Saco. 

In South Bridgton, William A. Messer to 
Miss Cynthia Warren,both of South Bridgton. 

In Skowhegan, Nov. 15, M. R. P. McIntire 
to Miss Lucy McDougall; M. John E. McIntire 
to Miss Jennie Shay, all of Anson. 

In Sorrento, Nov. 15, Pat, Jessie Mitchell 
to Miss Grace E. Merril! of Sorrento. 

In Surry, Nov. 15, Capt. H. W. Barbour to 
Miss Mary Freethy of Surry. 

In Sunset, Noy. 11, Allen M. D. Small to 
Miss Luella F. Small, both of Sunset. 

In South Waterford, Nov. 4, Elmer H. Fiske 
to Miss Lillian M. Stone, both of Waterford. 

In Vienna, Nov. 18, Warren E. Field to 
Miss Olive D. Jewett, both of Belgrade. 
* In Watertown, Mass., Nov. 21, Albert W. 
Brooks of Augusta, Me., to Miss Mary E. Mc- 
Daniel of Yassalboro. 

In Washington, Nov. 10, Leroy 8. Weaver 
to Miss Leona C. Achorn, both of Waldoboro 

In Waldoboro, Nov. 4, Hillard B. Weaver to 
Miss Iva M. Benner. 

In Wiscasset, Nov. 13, Arthur H. Durgin to 
Mrs. Evie Howard, 

In West Farmington, Nov. 11, Noah C. Cur 
ric to Miss Loretie E. Curtis, both of Chester 
ville. 


your complaint, and you will without 
doubt be cured. 





MAINE AGRICULTURAL NEWS. 


S. W. Foster has commenced to build 
a butter factory at Dry Mills, Gray 

—QOn 23 acres of land, Whittier Bros., 
Caribou, have this season raised 1660 bbls. 
of market potatoes and 575 bushels of 
starch potatoes. This is only a fair illus 
tration of what Aroostook soil, intelli 
gently worked, will do. 

—Walter Weils is getting his apple 
canning business at North Anson nearly 
finished. He will can about 1300 bushels 

—The Riverside Creamery at Foxcroft, 
heretofore run by C. C. Nichols, has been 
organized as a corporation under the 
laws of the State. It 
name and Mr. Nichols is the agent 

—Several Russians have recently put 
chased small farms in the northern part 





retains the old 





Dred of Foxcroft. They give no mortgages 
. ° . ' 
: back, paying cash down for al! they buy, 


and they are deemed an acceptable # 


In this city, Nov. 23, Mrs. 8. C. Harding. Sates opens niation h \ 
In this city, Nov. 23, at the Insane Hospital, quisition to the rural pop | ition, Th 
Newton Pernette. appear to be quiet and industrious 

In Auburn, Nov. 18, George Knowlton, aged | people. 
30 years. rr . 
In Albion, Nov. 26, Lloyd, only child of About 1200 pounds : butter ars 
being made per week at Bridgton Crean 


In Brewer, Nov. 23, Elbridge S. 
78 years, 1 month 
In Biddeford, 

aged 32 years. 

n Brooklyn, N. Y., Nov. 15, Dorothy Ray, 
youngest daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Don C. 
Seitz, aged 11 months. 

In Brownfield, Nov. 14, Mrs. William Boyn 


op ee ton le ire. i MAINE RELIGIOUS NEWS 


ifield, aged OO) pounds 


ery. In the summer time 
are weekly turned out. 

—The question of establishing a cream 
ery in their midst is agitating the good 
people of Farmington. 


Nov. 18, Daniel Donovan, 


Sarah, wife 








Town Treasurer for the last two years. | _ 





has just been shaking up’ Wales. 


Phillips Crooker, aged 64 years, 10 months. > 2 : : tly baptized 
In Bowdoinham, Nov. 18, Samuel W. Ran Elder G. D. Garland recently 0] 
dall, aged 70 years, 2 months. two persons at Eastbrook 
In Bath, Nov. 20, Mrs. Ellen A. Blaisdell, A series of revival services are t ™ 
aged 59 years. . *nced this week at Skowhegan, in 
‘In Boston, Mass., at Massachusetts Genera] | COMMenced this week a ce 
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